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THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


» | NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


CONTAINS : 


iC. 

% “THE ENGINEER IN NAVAL WARFARK.” 

~d By Rear-Admiral JOHN G. WALKER, U. 8. N., Captain A. T. MAHAN, U. 8. N., Captain R. D. ” 4 

EVANS, U. 8. N., and Lieutenant 8. A. STAUNTON, U. 8. N. 

Pe Some Memories of Lincoln ‘ ; ; ; Ex-Senator James F, Wilson 

&, Penal Colonies 4 ; Het Majesty’s Inspector of Prisons 
American Bicycles in England . ; George F. Parker, 

» U. S. Consul at Birmingham 

‘i Duty of the Coming Administration. ied Pi Hon. James H. Eckels 

~ 

: HAS THE ELECTION SETTLED THE 

t 

i : SILVER QUESTION? 

es Ry the Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
A Problem of. Aridity ; : ‘ , ‘ : ; C. M. Harger 

" Our Trade with South America ; Theodore C. Search, 

President of the National Association of Manufacturers 

Curfew for City Children : Mrs. John D. Townsend 

What Shall be Done about Cuba? ‘ ; ; ; , Mayo W. Hazeltine 


REFORM OF THE CURRENCY. 
By the Presidents of the Indianapolis Board of Trade and the Chambers of Commerce 
of New Orleans and San Francisco. 


The Repeopling of Ireland , ; j ; , George Henry Bassett 
Women as Centenarians ; ‘ - William Kinnear 
Obstacles to Business Principles in Public Affairs * Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


Flag eg ae se ‘ FC tr Se boi le ol 
Sn ar ett Ee ORY EP ene See aN ee 5 7 ° 












Sold by all Newsdealers, 


The North American Review, - + 291 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


50 Cents a Copy; $5.00 a Year. 
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THE MERRIAM COMPANY'S ~ 


In Bamboo Lands. 
By Katuarine S. Baxter. Over one 
hundred half-tone illustrations and a 
map of Japan. Quarto, cloth, $2.50. 


Mrs. Albert Grundy. 
Observations in Philistia. By HAROLD 
Freperic, author of * The Damnation 


of Theron Ware.” Title-page by 
Patten Wilson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$t.25. 

White Sand. 


The Story of a Dreamer and His 
Dream. By M.C. BaLrour. 1t2mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Among the Pueblo Indians. 
By Cart and Lituian EICKEMEYER. 
Over forty half-tone illustrations. 
Quarto, cloth, $1.75. 


Napoleon, Lover and Husband. 
By Freperic Masson, Translated 
by J. M. Howell, Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Beautiful Thoughts on Life Eternal. 
Arranged by EtizaseTtH CuRETON. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A Fiance on Trial. 


By Francis Titov Buck. 12mo, 


HOLIDAY LIST. 


Recollections of the Private Life of 
Napoleon. 

By CoNSsTANT, PREMIER VALET DE 

CHAMBRE. Translated by Walter 

Clark. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt 

top, 3 vols., in box, $7.50. 


For Plain Women Only. 

By GeorGE FLEMING, author of “ Kis- 
met.” Title page by Patten Wilson. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

Miniatures and Moods. 

By G. S. Street. 12mo, silk cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

A Daughter of Cuba. 
By HELEN M. Bowen. 
$1.00. 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 

By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Translated 
by J. M. Howell. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Feasts of Autolycus. 
The Diary of a Greedy Woman. 
Edited by EizapetH Rosins PEn- 
NELL. Title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Lingua Gemme. 


A Language of Gems. 
SUTTON. 





12mo, cloth, 


By Apa L. 





cloth, $1.00. 


The Brave and Honest Series. 
Brave Tom. Honest Ned, 
Righting the Wrong. 
By Epwarp S. E tis. _ Illustrated. 
Large square 12mo, cloth, per vol., 
$1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. 


Boys’ History of Grant. 
By Tos. W. Knox. 
Large square 12mo, cloth, $1. 50. 


The Captain’s Boat. 
By Witttam O. STODDARD. 
trated. 


Illustrated. 


Illus- 
Large square 12mo, cloth, 


quarto, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


JUVENILES. 


The River and Wilderness Series. 


The River Fugitives, 
The Wilderness Fugitives. 
Lena Wingo, the Mohawk. 


By Epwarp S. ELLs. 





$1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. 


Through on Time Series. 
Jack Midwood, Four Boys. 
The Young Conductor. 
By Epwarp S. Euuis. _ [llustrated 
Large square 12mo, cloth, per vol, 


A Game of Consequences. 
A Comedy Novel. By Atpert Kun. 
Ross. 16mo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, 
75 cents. 


Josephine, Empress of the French, 
By FREDERICK A. Oper. Illustrated, 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Shield of the Fleur-de-Lis. 
A story of the days of Joan of Arc, 
By Constance Gopparp Dv Bois, 
Illustrated Title-page, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Brooks’s Addresses. 


By BisHop PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Select Conversations with an Uncle, 
By H. G. WELLs, author of “ The 
Island of Dr. Moreau.” 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


A Man of Two Minds. 


By Francis Titov Buck. 
cloth, $1.00. 


16mo, 


12mo, 





Profusely illustrated. Small 


Illustrated, 
Large square r2mo, cloth, per vol., 





Quales Ego. 
By G. S. StreET, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


At the Sign of the Guillotine. 


By HaROLD SPENDER. 12m0, cloth, 
$1.00, 





The War Whoop Series. 


Lost in the Wilderness. 
Through Apache Land. 
In the Pecos Country. 
The Cave in the Mountains. 


By Lieut. R. H. Jayne, Illustrated. 
r2mo, cloth, per vol , $1.00; per set, 
in box, $4.00. 

The Castle of the Carpathians. 
By JuLEs VERNE. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Lost Army. 


By Tuos. W. Knox. _ Illustrated. 


$1.50. $1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. e wr Pana cloth, $1.50. 
euben Stone’s Discovery. 
Elfie and the Katydid. : The Last Cruise of the Spitfire. By Evwanp Sreareneven. Ile 
By F. V, and E. J. Austen, TIllus-} By Epwarp StTRaTemever. Illus-| trated. Large square 12mo, cloth, 
trated. Quarto, cloth, $1.25. trated. Large square ramo, cloth,| ¢r.2 5. 
Oliver Bright’s Search. vey Richard Dare’s Venture. 
By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. _ Iilus- Captain John Crane. By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. _ IIlus- 


trated, 
$1.25. 


Large square 12mo, cloth, 











By Tuos. W. Kwnox. 
Large square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Illustrated. 


trated. 


Large square 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 








For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


THE MERRIASM COPPANY, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A LONDON PARK ORATOR, 


THE ART OF TRAVEL. 


A well-illustrated series will give sugges- 
tions and data on ‘OCEAN AND LAND 
TRAVEL,” by Lewis Morris Iddings; Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis will also write on 
“TRAVELLERS ONE MEETS: THEIR Ways 
AND MeETHOps.” The illustrations, by 
American and foreign artists, will be high- 


ly pertinent. 


A STORY OF A PLAY 
BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


Mr. Howells is never so thoroughly charm- 
ing as when he is in his delightful vein in 
light comedy. He gives us now his best 
novelette produced in this vein. It sparkles 

first to last with amusing situations and 


A NEW DECADE OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


The features of the coming twelve-month, which have been two years in preparation, offer in every way the best programme it has ever 
been the good fortune of this magazine to promise. 


LONDON AS SEEN 


for Scribner's Magazine. 
of the most striking figures in London life. 


SHORT STORIES 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Beyond the fiction before enumerated 
comes a series of four short stories by Mr. 
Cable, the only ones he has written for many 
years past, and prepared exclusively for the 
Magazine, 


A NOVEL BY RICHARD 
HARDING DAVIS. 


The hero of ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune” is a 
young American engineer who is sent to a 
small South American Republic to superin- 
tend the mines of an American company. 
The rich American owner of the mines and 
his two daughters are brought into the action, 
and there is a love tale running through the 
whole romance. There is nota slow page 
and the scenes will be illustrated throughout 
by C. D. Gibson, the author’s friend. 


THE CONDUCT OF GREAT 
BUSINESSES. 


To the average American his business oc- 
cupation is one of absorbing interest. He 
wants to know how other business men man- 
age their affairs and push great enterprises to 
success. No separate establishments will be 
described, but the authors have made diligent 
study of the most successful firms in each 
branch and have gone to the fountain-head of 
information. The illustrations have been 
secured with the utmost care, and represent 
the actual scenes. This year in SCRIBNER’s 
the American people will see itself at work. 


THE UNQUIET SEX. 


Each sex is likely to think the other the 
unquiet one. The author in these bright 
articles, Mrs, Helen Watterson Moody, 
will write on “ WomMAN AND REFORMS,” 
“Tue CoLLece-Brep Woman,” ‘‘ Wo- 
MAN'S CLuss, "and ‘‘ THe CAsE OF Maria,” 
a paper on domestic service. 


AN EYE-WITNESS TO 
ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 


The Magazine has been fortunate in se- 
curing a truthful narrative by a writer for 
whose authority it can vouch of the recent 
Constantinople massacres. For the first 
time is published an eye-witness account, 
absolutely trustworthy, of one of the most 
horrible events in human history, The arti- 








dialogues that are full of sentiment. 


New Decade for Scribner’s Magazine. 





For the first time, the artist here will —— as a writer. 
and illustrated six articles giving the results o 


The illustrations are the best Mr. Gibson has yet done and present portraits 


dried manner, but tell how undergraduates 


BY C. D. GIBSON. 


He has written 
his visit to London last summer 


LIFE IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


These articles have nothing of the cut-and- 


have lived and how they live now. College 
men will pleasurably anticipate these articles 
from the names of their authors: Judge 
Henry E. Howland writing on ‘‘ UNDER- 
GRADUATE LIFE AT YALE"; Mr. James W. 
Alexander on “ PRINCETON”; and Robert 
Grant and Edward S, Martin on ‘‘ Har- 
vakD.” ‘The artists of the Magazine who 
will illustrate the articles have lived for some 
time in close contact with the student life at 
each college, making sketches and studies of 
actual rooms and scenes, 


JAPAN AND CHINA SINCE 
THE WAR. 


The interest in Li Hung Chany’s visit, and 
the rumor that American capital is goin 
into Oriental cotton mills shows how genera 
is the wish to know about them as they are 
to-day. Mr. Stephen Bonsal, an experienced 
traveler and writer, was commissioned by the 
Magazine to look into Japanese conditions, to 
learn in what direction China has been af- 
fected by the war, to describe the changes 
going on, 


PICTURES OF 
OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 
BY A. B. FROST. 


At appropriafe seasons through the year, 
Mr, Frost will furnish groups of character- 
istic drawings. The advent of Spring will be 
signalized by some Fishing Pictures in a new 
vein; in the Fall a set of Hunting Pictures 
will appear, also Golf and Christmas Pictures 
at appropriate seasons. 


THE 
YEAR’S FRONTISPIECES. 


Beginning in January, the frontispieces will 
present leading scenes in the world’s greatest 
novels, so that the result will be a series of 
the finest imaginative drawings. Each scene 
has been undertaken by an artist in sympathy 
with it. Among the artists will be, ApBry, 
Vrercez, Pye, RAven-HILL, Frost, HATH. 
ERELL, VAN SCHAICK, GIBSON, CASTAIGNE, 





cle will appear in the January issue. 


Thus, -with a new font of type, improved mechanical facilities and plans, interesting a wider range of readers, begins the 


The Christmas number and a Full Year's Subscription beginning January, 1897, sent to any Reader of The Critic on Receipt of $3.00. 
It is impossible, in a small space, to even mention the many attractive features for 1897. A beautiful 16-page illustrated booklet has been 
prepared, which will be sent postage paid on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


VOLK. 
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John Lane’s Books in Belles Lettres. 





THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. 
A Romance. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. With cover design by Will H. 
Bradley. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


NEW BALLADS. 
By Jounw Davipson. Feap 8vo, $1.50. . 


BALLADS AND SONGS. 
By Joun Davipson. Fourth Kdition. Feap 8vo, $1.50. 


PLAYS. 
By Onn Davipson. With a frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. Small 4to, 


THE CHILD WORLD. 
Poems. By GABRIEL SETOUN With over 100 illustrations by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


MAKE BELIEVE. 
By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE WISE AND THE WAYWARD. 
A 7, Pa to 8. STREET, author of “ The Autobiography of a Boy.” Crown 


WYMPS. 
Pairy Tales. By EVELYN SHARP. With 8 colored illustrations and decorated 
cover by Mabel Dearmer. Small 4to, $1.75. 


SOME WHIMS OF FATE. 
By Muniz MuRIEL Dowis. Designed cover. Foap 8vo, $1.00. 


VIGNETTES: 
A Miniature Journal of Whim and Sentiment. By HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE. 
Feap 8vo, $1.00. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 
ANovel. By Harry LANDER. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


POEMS. 
By Epwarp Cracrort Lerroy. With a Memoir by W. A. GILL and a reprint 
£ a i SYMOND’s Critical Essay on ECHOES FROM THEOORITUS. Crown 


PRINCE OTTO. 
R. L. STEVENSON. A renderin ~ French by Egerton Castle. With front- 
ispiece, title-page and cover cage & by D Y. Cameron. Crown 8vo, $2.50; 
also 50 copies on large paper, un in size with the Edinburgh edition of 
the Works, $7.50. UNITS 


Poems by WINIFRED LUoas. Fcap 8vo, $1.25. 





BALLADS OF REVOLT. 
By J. 8. FLETcHER. Feap 8vo, $1.00. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER OF WALTON AND COTTON. 
Illustrated by Epmunp H. New. Crown 4to, decorated cover, $6.00. 


A COMPLETE eae OF FENCING AND 


As pucetions by all European Nations from the Middle Ages to the present 
day. With a classified index. Illustrated with: numerous portraits of 
ancient and modern masters of the art. Title-pages and frontispieces of 
some of the earliest works. ByCarL A.THIMM. Portrait of the author by 
Wilson Steer, and title-page designed by Patten Wilson. 4to, $7.50. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS. 
By OwENn Seaman. Title-page and cover design by Patten Wilson. Feap 


8vo, $1.25 
THE YELLOW BOOK. 


Volume XI. With 12 illustrations. Small 4to, $1.50. Previous volumes to be 
had at $1.50 each. 


LORD VYET AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. Small 8vo, $1 25. 
THE CHILDREN. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. Cover design, title-page, and initials letters by Will H.. 
Bradley. Feap 8vo, $125. This is the first book printed by Will H. 
Bradley atthe Wayside Press 


POEMS. 
By ALICE MEYNELL. Fourth Edition, Feap 8vo, $1.25. 
THE RHYTHM OF LIFE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By ALICE MEYNELL. Third Edition. Feap 8vo, $1.25. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE KING, 


A full, true and particular account of the escape of His Most Sacred Majest 
King Charles II, after the Battleof Worcester. By ALLAN FEA. With ik 
aes in photogravure and nearly 100 other illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF THE me  hag OF THE ROYAL 


And of Merchant Gnloving in relation to the Navy from MDIX. to MDCXL., 
with an introduction treating of the earlier period. By MICHAEL OPPEN- 
BEIM. With illustrations. Demy 8vo, $6.00. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, 140 Fifth Avenue, ibe York. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
HENRY T. COATES & 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Cngeranseneren, By EpMonpDo Ds Amicis. 
Translated from the Italian by Maria H. Lans- 
dale. Minastented with be photogravures. With 
index and maps. Two volumes, crown 8vo. 

Cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box (with slip mt 


Half calf. gilt to 
~_ 
copies. Proofs on {nadia Paper, net........ $10.00 


LORNA DOONE. 
R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Half calf, gilt to: 


VENICE. Her History, Art, Industries and Mod- 
ern Lite. Translated from the French by F. J. 
SITWELL. Illustrated with 28 photogravures. 
With ey oe map. One volume, crown ave, 


ROMOLA,. 


SE I cc n0h isgbenseccdces- cehessecss views in econe™, & = ong yates, etc., 
Pull po! hed ait, Gilt Odges...........002+- 6.00 with a portrait of Geor; two volumes, 
small 8vo, gilt _— 
HOLLAND, By Epmonpo Dz Amicis Trans- With slip covers in cloth box.............. $600, 


lated from the. Eve by Heien Zimmern. 
Illustrated with 44 —- illustrations 
andamap. Bound in two volumes, small 8vo, 


= er - cloth box (with slip 
$500 


A Romance of Exmoor. By 
Illustrated with 51 
gravure illustrations, reproduced from illustra- 
tions taken expressly for thisedition. Bound in 
two volumes, small 8vo, with gilt tops, back and 
side. Cloth, - Peepagveens in cloth box 
BLIP COVETS).... ..ceccccsceccvesseseeces: 


Largé-paper edition, in 8 vee. limited to 250 
copies. Proofs on India paper 
waite — style (with red slip ar 


whe reeenre Orrr ee eT eee eee eee eer) 


Florentine Edition 
Beautifully illustrated with 60 photogravures of 


Half-crushed levant, gilt tops............. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By THomas 
CARLYLE. Beautifully illustrated with 60 photo- 
It tops. gravures. Bound in three volumes, small 8vo. 
with gilt tops, ornamental gilt side in fleur-de- 








CO.., . 





hoto- 





(with 





Bound in 


. By GzeorGs ELror. 


SEEN ¢é» UNSEEN 


The Monologues of. a Home- 
less Snail 





euibeeagiauwetaenect ¢ lis design. by 
Half c p+ ‘top .. Jagcocobooscvvcesae eves 1000 ne pa igen Vhbbini dees nccebakessesace te Y N i 
alf calf, gilt tops. ...........e.ceeeecerecee 5 ; 
SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS, By Ep- Large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies. | “ae oguchi 
MONDO DB AMICIS. Translated from the Italian Proofs on India —_ Bound in white vellum | 
Illustrated style (with red 9 MEE. naar wnevees $15.00 


Ls Bh Wy Runoads Yarnall, M. A 
ith otogravure illustrations and a map. 
With an Vinee, Bound in two voluméé, small 
8vo, gilt tops. 

_, tal, = on box Cotta ay 
Halt o¢ calf, gilt tops 


HYPERION. A Romance. By Henry Waps- 
‘worTs LONGFELLOW Illustrated with 80 photo- 


OOP Rees teen tree eee 


Grace and PHILI 
Edition. 








quae OF 2001 BTY. By Grace and Pair 
New Edition 


HARTON. 
ieametea with 18 photogravures. Tastefully 
bound in two volumes, 


Peer eneseeeseeene 


WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY, By 
Beautifully Teanos with 20 photo- 


Printed on heavy Strathmore Deckel-edged pa- 
per, with Portrait by Ernest Peixotto, Bound in 
09.| ed Buckram, with Cover Design stamped in gold- 


Price $1.25 net 


Beautifully 





ihecatrcaces ont ad full gilt base i. ee 8 5.00 
Fall polished calf, gilt edges........00 07 Stel. ten. 80! GELETT BURGESS & PORTER 
Ask for the «COATES ” Editions, GARNETT 
SENT POST OR EXPRESS PAID ON RECHIPT OF PRICE. 6 Montgomery Street San Francisoe 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The American Revolution 


‘By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Hdition. Noble vol- 
umes, containing 2 superb Photogravures of 
ss and nes, 15 Colored Maps and 


lates, and Text Cuts and Maps. 2 vols., 
8vo, $8.00. 
Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 


Book 


‘By THomas BAILEY AtpricH. Artistically printed 
in black and red, and bound in antique leather, 
handsomely stamped. 16mo, $1.50. 


Cape Cod 


\By Henry D. THorgav. Holiday Edition. Two 
markably are veluanes.’ | 100 aanninn 
water colors , # pa = . WATSON. 

vols. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 


A Year in the Fields 


Right of Joun Burrovens's delightful outdoor pa- 
pers, with 20 charming pictures from photo- 
graphs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Talks About Autographs 


By Dr GEORGE BIRKBECK HI, Editor of “ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson.” With portraits and fac- 
similes. Square 8vo, $3.50 


Fifty famous persons are embraced in his delight- 
~tul “ talks.” ) 


A Little Girl of Long Ago 


»By EL1za ORNE Waite, author of ‘* Winterborough.” 
A charming companion volume to Miss White’s 


FICTION 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Her writings, in a New Riverside Edition, From new 
plates. ughly edited and rearranged, with 
@ Biographical Sketch and Notes. ith’ Por- 
traits, Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, and other 
illustrations, on the engraved title-pages In 16 
Bee, a handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and 
Senne 


A new character aped on “Uncle Remus,” and a 
very interesting ry JOEL CHANDLER HAR- 
RIS, —— S. of ll Le ie Remus” Books, etc. 

wn 8yo, $ 


es Lisa 


One of the best of all the charming stories by Kats 
DovuGtas WIGGIN, author of ‘The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1 


The Country of the Pointed 
Firs 


The most delightful of all the books of New England 
life and character by SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
author of “The Life “ Nancy,” “A White 
Heron,” etc, 16mo, $1. 


The Supply at St. Agatha’s 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With illustrations. 
Square 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


An exceedingly good story, in an attractive volume. 
The Story of Aaron 


A Sequel to“ Little Mr. Thimblefinger” and “ Mr. 
Rabbit at Home.” By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
author of the ** Uncle Remus” books. With 25 





BIOGRAPHY 


Chapters from a Life 
A remarkably attractive book of PStUART. PRELPS and 
literary interest by ELIZABETH STUART 

osthes of * A Singular Vy “The Garee Aten Ajes 

. With 9% portraits and other illus. 12mo, $1.50. 


Life and Letters of Oliver 


Wendell Holmes 

By Joun T. Morsz, Fe editor of The American 
Stavesmen Series.” With Portraits and other il- 
lustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $400. 
“Mr. Morse has accomplished his work in a P skilful 
and judicious manner.”—Boston Transcript. 


Joan of Arc 
By —— ©. LOWELL. Crown 8yvo, gilt top, with 


A, $2 00. 
bad Mr. Mlowell tells this thrilling story in a manner 
and style which leave nothing to be desired.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


Authors and Friends 


By cr Ls AMES T. FIELDS, 12mo, artistically printed, 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes, Mrs Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, Tenny- 
son, and Lady Tennyson. 


Whitman: A Study 
An entirely new, mises noteworthy book, by JonHN 
Burroveus. 16m 1.25. Also uniform with 
the limited Riverside Edition of ——. 
writings, with a fine Portrait of Whitman 
gilt top, $1.50 net. 


Mere Literature and Other 
Essays 


By Wooprow WILs0n, Professor in Princeton, author 
of “ Congressional Government,” etc, 12mo, $1.50, 











“When Molly was Six.” With cover deisgn and 
two other illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


illustrations by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, 
illuminated cover, $2.00. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


This book may chp ss be called a varied statement 
of the proper aims of 1 jours and historical study, 
and represents both admirably. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Walt Whitm 





an, the Man. 


A VERY IMPORTANT VOLUME OF PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


‘By THOMAS DONALDSON. Illustrated by (18) pereeaiee, 
scripts. Beautifully printed on fine deckel-edge 
8vo0, 300 pages, 


A more readable volume of personal: reminiscences it would be hard to 


facsimiles of rare documents, letters, and an 
paper and bound in red vuasam, gilt, gilt top. x os 


roduce. Mr. Donaldson was 


Mr. Whitman’s friend for 80 years, and for the last 20 years of the latter’s life was in the closest and most 


constant intim: with him. 


This volume will give the admirers of Mr. Whitman an entirely new view of the poet. Walt Whit- 
man, the author, has been done and doubly done, while Walt Whitman, the man, appears to have been 


almost entirely overlooked. 
Was General Thomas Slow at 


Nashville ? 

With a description of the Greatest Cavalry Move- 
ment of the War, and General James H. Wilson’s 
Cavalry 7 ene in Tennessee, Alabama, and 
*Geor, y General Hewry V. Boynton, 12mo. 
ane uncut, 95 pages. Edition limited to 450 
copies, printed on hand-made paper. 81,25 net 
One of the most brilliant chapters in our war his- 

bs peers fact in the history of cavalry in any war— 

but little known to the general reader. 


Rainy Days in a Library. 
a cuap ters on out-of-the-way and rare books 
t, with curious and humorous quota- 
m them) By Sir HerserT MAXWELL. 
eicaette printed on fine — once 
book paper. 12mo, cloth, uncut, $1.50 
The thirteen chapters represent so many rainy 
days, each of which the author spends in the lib: 
ofan English country house. As he looks over ol 
booke, he gossips on them, their authors and con- 
tem and giv: eee Se ae 
quotations from thelr pages. 


The Story of Nell Gwyn. 
, With the Sayings of Charles Il. By PETER Cun- 
NIvGHAM. With the anthor’s latest corrections. 
~a with Se Sete, Life and Introduction, by 
Wheatley, F.S A., with ait to the Iliustra- 
sons whet are Sil Por or Post of Nell 
on ‘ost 8vo, orna- 
aeenenl chou cloth, 288 ponen, =" 25 


81. 
gham’s story of Nell Gwyn is 
the success the early editions testifies, 
new tion a p sure give 
Gatisfaction. It ted large, 
Olear type and makes a 6. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 17 East 16th Street, New York, 


Now for the first time offered through the trade. 
History of the American Theatre, 


1749-1797. 
By Saenes C. SEILHAMER. Including a List of the 
erformances of the Early Companies, Full Casts, 
Summaries of the Parts of all the Actors and Ac- 
tresses, with Quaint Cards, Advertisements, Criti- 
cigms, ete. 8 vols., 4to, oy ge vene d printed and 
bound in cloth, uncut, $15.00. Separate volumes 
supplied to complete sets at $5.00 each. 
The only work of any completeness on the Ameri- 
can Stage of the last century. 


Recently Published. 


Reminiscences of Litera London, 
1779-1853. Anecdotes of Publishers, Authors, 
Book Auctioneers, etc., of that Period. A 
bo a Rees and Joun es es 8. - re] 
clot. Rite rce 


In Jail with Chases Dickens. With de- 
‘ions of Newgate, Fleet, Marsha New 

Tork Tombs, Philadelphia, Bastille, etc. By AL- 
FRED TRUMBLE. Illustrated, 12mo, sloth, 61.25 


North American Shore Birds. By Prof. 





sum eee Edi 
each of wh is signed by the author. 
on hand-made paper, with us- 
trations on paper. ‘ina 
Ok oe Re ee) ee ee net 
Printed with the manufactured 
taroud it in the Gletcet style of ths bookmakers 
handsome a) poopetnte Christmas 
to apy lover of fine Seale birds. 





Way & Williams’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE EPISTOLARY FLIRT. 


By EsMeniz Amory. A story in dramatic 
form, satirizing a certain sort ae dfn literary 
men and women that abou * literary 
circles.” 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 

Theve ts not a dull sentence between the covers.— 
Bliss Carman, in Boston Transcript. 

bod ny pees so daring, and so finished a work can 
hardly be attributed to a norice.—The Boston Times, 

A consummate bit of art.—Chicage Evening Post 


THE LUCKY NUISIBER. 

By I. K. Friepman. Cloth, 16mo, $1 25. 

Mr, Friedman has made a profound stud ot 
the slums of Chicago. He does not occupy b 
self so much with pony. details of a situation as 
with the romance of it, ite significance, its effect 
oo character. His’ stories, which circulate 

t a saloon called “The Lucky Number,” 
are intensely, vividly real, They are condensed 
so that every word coun a. | they represent 
life as it is found narrowed and sharpened and 
intensified in the degradation of a great city. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 
By W. A. WuITs, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Mr. White’s editorial, ‘ What’s Wrong with 
Kansas,” which ae reprinted from hi« paper, 


the Emporia Gazette, and asa 

paign documen Log he. olnen ds ee bim to to 
a large circle ~y readers, His stories are origi- 
nal one Renee tn . of = 


some, and at times very humorouc. 


oe 
THE ACROBATIC [USE. 


y R. pe MUNKITTRICK. Humorous Poems. 
10, tote, 91.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 
WAY & WILLIAMS, - CHICAGO. 
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Important New Books. 


Masterpieces of Michelangelo and [lilton. 


8. Tw , 1 oy 
By Sesanees amas, Ove, 178 9p. 3 tly bound, 


‘and: because of Sayere Tnantiurtons ot itel of Mca. 
tnd al t 
ay ee el or the original treatmen’ 


Syria sedis the Saddle. 


BY ‘ALBERT PAYson TERHUNE. 12mo, 318 pp., $1.50. 80 beauti- 
ful A spirited d of the Holy 
Land of 

“It is often that a keen, open. ed traveler, with a rich 
ppree and mt features of ach Sasuke 
ry jume 80 ly adapted to 

use. Evening GazerTs, 


A History of American Literature. 
ad igi A comple a our > ne PP. clot 


tical date. concerning five 
tee ee “ 


lo aghjoot, He sbows familiari 
ith the atin te ealire extent of oom “Amerien it ltegatare, aad eae be 
“Topical Notes. on American authors. 


ee Ree $1.25. An epitome of the 
Tings mo slovenleedlig wre beginning with Irving and 


comers rah AES, S pertecs mal ne +f, tatoymation jn sveall 
Shous the aualltions of their wore. "Pum CRITI. 
American Writers of To-Day. 
By Huwny ©. Vepper. Pipe mt stay aA tries omg 


critiques o temporary authors, in- 
cluding man, Hoveie Wan Warner, ( Cable, etc. ie 
“As an aid to intelligent study and comprehension « 


current American literatu parab! 
this work of Mr. fF Veddere’ boston B ‘i Soame _ sie 


The Earth and its History: A First 
of Geology. 
By ANGELO HBILPRin Academy, ¢ of Natural Sciences, 


“One of the moet Asfgnetor tines little te: {non geolony ont bas 
x! 

come to my petites facts are fundamental 4 and the illus- 

College, Tenge” I ever saw.” —G, 8. FISHER, PH. D., Maryvilie 


A History of the United States for 
Schools. 
B 
” rap Bids nema et 
Authors and publichers 


“An ideal bit of book-making. 
have combined to present a book that for accuracy, 


of a and 
set a new standard for historical text-books. n JOUR: 
RAL OF Epvucation, Boston. 


Ezekiel Gilman Robinson. 
An Autobiography, ey a eclectic by H. L. Wares 
Somme Ss D. D. tre. cee ashen 
“A 
sxeicben and denim intarening Boeranhy | wleb an pergensd 
colenal portraits and studies." —In ‘ 
An Introduction to the Life of Jesus. 


Br we a ANTHONY, Cobb Divinity School. 12mo, 


“An admirable book for students of the the New Testamen' 


aad clerteal. It is interesting from the start.”—' Tos 
The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and 
Their Proverbs. 
By Fostzr Ph, 
my tt Kent, D., Brown University. 12mo, 
ympati 
Pathetio study othe er ope somal ly ad this 
gi and Life. 
GrorcE B 
i BH hi ~ lad D., D. D., Yale University. 12mo, 
We name this volume as one of the strongest and most 
same all the recent theological publications. —- 
' Poems of Home and Country, 
By D. 


UTHOR, 
ketal he t the reso 


sinha 


of our 


pee, Rcolealiore; or allel, on reccipt af 
‘SILVER, NR, ‘BURDETT & COMPANY, 


. ‘New York, 
pcr Philadelphia. 





aancne Smira, D.D. An f 
foved euther of “atatindon 2 auptle, souvenir ot 
gett ae niece tiger 
Us top. 41.00, Edition de fay 


seca» 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE 


Three New Books by WM. M. THAYER, author of 
“Log Cabin to White House,” ‘* Success 
and Ite Achievers,” etc. 
Around the Hearth-Stone. 4 book for the 


home. 8vo, extra cloth, $1.50 

Men Who Win ; on, Maxine Tmses Happen. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Women Who Win.” 8vo, 
extra cloth, $1.25. 


Women Who Wins; or, Maxine Tunes 
Happen. Uniform with ‘‘ Men Who Win.” 
8vo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
«|The Young Pioneers ; or, With La Satz 
ON THE Mississipri. By E. Everett Green. 
With six illustration. Cloth extra, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

Fireside Sketches of Swedish Life. 
Mrs. Woops Baxer. Illustrated. 
cloth, 50 cents. 

The Sign of the Red Cross, By E. Evergrr 
Grezn. A Taleof Old London. With six 
full-page illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. 
8vo, extra cloth, $1.25, 


King Matthias and the Beggar-Boy. By |} 
Szuuva Gays. Adapted from the Hunga- 
rian of Baron Nicholas Josika. With illus- 
trations. 8vo, extra.cloth, 50 cents. 

The Hermit Princes, By Exzanor Srrezp- 
per. A Tale of Adventure in Japan. 
With illustrations, 8vo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

Captain Cook’s Toveune 

ith a memoir M. B. Synes, and nu- 
merous illustrations, A new edition. 8vo, 
cloth, beveled boards, $2.00. 

Frank’s First Term. By Haron Avery. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Jack and His Brothers, By Mow. Austin 
Dozsson. With original music and numer- 
ous illustrations. ‘' Dedicated to Every- 
body under Four,” 8vo, extra cloth, 60 
cents. 

Dominique’s Vengeance, A Story of France 
and Fiorida. By E. Everett Gresy. 8vo, 
eloth extra, illustrated, $1,25. 

Baffling the Blockade. By J. MacDonatp 
Oxizy. 8vo, cloth extra, with six illustra- 
tions, $1.25. 

Clevely Sahib. A Story of Khyber Pass. 
By Herserr Havens, author of “ Under 
the Lone Star.” Cloth extra, gilt top, @1.'75. 

Squib and His Friends, A Story for Chil- 
dren. Cloth extra, $1.00. 


By 
8vo, 


Story of the Pursuit of the Cuban Rebels. 
By Arrnur Lez Kyienr. With illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Margery’s Quest. A Story of Life in the 
Slums of London. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Under the Lone Star. A Story of Revolu- 
tion in Nicaragua. By Hersertr Havens. 
With six full-page illustrations by W. 8. 
ae pity extra ~. _ ll 

‘ew Book of Fam: 

Prayers tae "Thirteen Weeks.’ I y Rev. J. 
R. Mirugr, D. D., author of a ome Ye 
Apart,” etc. 8v0, cloth, $1.00. 

A Lost ‘Army. A Tale of the Russians in 
Central Asia. By Frep Wisnaw. With 
six illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

In Far Japan. A Story.of English Chil- 
dren. ith {i untaniions. 12mo, extra 
cloth, 80 cents. 


Jn ashe desiatt Naibadiboes, on. 


of price, Send for pote nae. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Pablishers and Importers, 





Around the World. | ' 


Leaves From a Middy’s Log. An Exciting | 7” 


68 East 17th Street (Union Square), - New York. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


THE WORKS OF CATHERINE CHAR. 
LOLTE, LADY JACKSON, 


Old Paris. ts Courts and Literary Salons. 2 vols. 
‘The ola Begime. Courts, Salons and Theatres. 
Vv e 


The Cours x4 France in the Sixteenth Century, 
1614-1559. 


The Last a neo bt nga and Accession of Henry of 
Navarre, 1559-1589. 


and saaaenitn es of French Memo 
published tn London im caren ¢ the om ‘wenty years, and ~~) 
aan pe ‘ype only, 8 only, all ie: earlier volumes are ys di wm of 


mplete sets can only be p’ <a oy 
a high price tom @ Sieteset in rare books. In Prod» me fthis fact, 


and the present wikeuprend "yu interest in French histo Hd no 

more opportune time can be c! n for issuing @ new ed! tion, 

$70 sets of eight vi vols., $14.00, or separately, per vol., 
HOLIDAY EDITIONS. 

Old Paris. 

The Old Regime. By LaDy JACKSON. 

The Court.ef France. 


ak mg ~ photo, 
crown Bro, cloth. 


2 
cloth 
Tucker and cloth box, $5 

ps, $9.00. 


pan paper. Each 
HirnS ap Pith foldin 
levant morocco, gilt, gilt 


wat ty ts ne ct 
re 8 olida: ons of these 
ing thee on larger paper, en -wi with 


ORL ESE ATED ORIMES. By- ALEXANDRE 
UMS. 3 v illustrated, tame io), Shot ee tops, fe 

po stamp on othe yh calf or half 
morocco, gilt tops, per se 
These marvellously fascinatin 


plained and embellished by sigh 
hoto; m 


jete in itself, we 
books, print- 
paper illustrations. 


historical jes are ex- 
in full- page ustrations 7” 
nal drawings by E. 
from famous paintings rt 
of whose lives are discovered 


PE 
os 
$s 
Ee 
3 





in the pages of tho work. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 


YAM. Variorum edition. Edited by NATHAN Has- 
KELL DOLE. 2 vols. owe tg cloth, gilt top, $3.50; half 
levant morocco, gilt top, 


With decorative title- ates fronti jeces of portraits in 
piosoovevare of Edwai itzgerald and riedrich Von Boden- 
atedt. an encyclopedia of 





are p 
Omar Khayyam literature. 


COLONIAL STORIES. Being Legends of the 
Province House by NATHANIEL HAWTHORN®E, 1 vol., small 
4to, fancy cloth binding, gilt top, $3.00. 

A collection of Sieittnl s atories aby a great 
lonial coloring of these stories m Ko ay inter- 
esting at the present time in one of f the wid 
in all matters ee pertathing to the early periods of re en 
history and ety. There are eight colored illus- 
trations made especially for the book by Frank T. Merrill. 


FEUDAL AND MODERN JAPAN. By 
rit aN May Knapp. 2 vols., 82mo, cloth, gilt tops, per 


author. The co- 


The Same. Thustrated edition. ied twelve phot 


"30m loth, gilt 
a ean set, $3.00; 2 vols. 1 B, pair hay ax? tops, per 





Mr. Knapp’s special errand to Japan has given him pooal 
adv: ypeteeee for observation and comment on the land whi 
still continues in its habit of surprising the reat of the world. 

e scope of the book includes a study of the history, relig- 
ions, anguage, art, lite and habits of the people. 


‘THROUGH LOVE T0 LIGHT. A Selection 
of Songs of Good Courage. By JoHN WHITE CHADWICK 
es ANNIE HATHAWAY CHADWICK. 1 vol., 16mo, 

cloth, decorated side or white cloth, top, ie; 
i A square 16mo, full calf, seal or white m orocco, flex’ 
bie, round corners, gilt edges, $2.50. 

‘A new volume arranged by the co 
Heart”. rhaps the most succe 
ee me ye ap angi by a Ra 
charm or who care sup from 
the ming postry, oF of verse whees lines breathe wisdom, 
cheerfulness and courage. 


FRIENDLY TALKS ABOUT MAR- 

BIAGE. By Grorce W. SHINN. 1 vol., cloth, $10. 

A little volume of essays in which the author 
earnest and le way 


the various 
marriage question. 


A MYPOOMETECAL ROMANCE ann Oras 
Srories, By CAROLINE TICKNOR. 1 vol., ‘cloth, illus 


mpilers of “Out of the 


“phases ‘of the 


merent tent on 


bas Fenper | is wel known -” an ag 
y vein nee. ich 


Somees brie Bo mem & de 
will be sure to attract a 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 


196 Summer Street, BOSTON. 
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BOOKS FOR 


By Wasn'neton Irvine. 


bar and bound. Cloth extra, gilt tops, 


THE ALHAMBBA—Darro Ed 


THE CONQUEST OF GUANA DA igs ida Edition. THE 8K 
@ TALE 4 OF A TRAVELLER—Buckthorne Edition. 


Rome of To-Day and 


Yesterday. 

The Pagan City. By Jonny i With 5 
maps and plans, and 58 full-page illustra- 
tions from Roman photographs. 8vo, beau- 
titally printed and bound, gilt top, $4.00. 


It is a guide tothe antiquities, but entirely 
without the dryness and brevity of the guide-book. 
And the writer, clearly well-read and cultivated, 

us the endless arguments on disputed ques- 
=o and the dissertations on little matters which 
necessarily beset the pages of more professed 

ps hes He 


which, though they may be of yesterday, yet are of 
all time, because they speak to the heart... . Mr. 


so simply and so prem i that one finds it very 
hard to lay the book down.” —The Nation. 


The [Maker of loons. 

By Rosert W. Cuampers, author of ‘‘ The 
Red Republic,” ‘‘A King and a Few 
Dukes,” "le. With frontispiece. Large 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

“Mr, Chambers has an original creative imagina- 
tion of great power, and has a dramatic faculty 
which ehables him easily and artistically to shape 

hie stories so that there is no ing ging of interest 

He isa master of natural dialogue, a es 
picturesque, descriptive writer, and the possessor of 

8 keen sense of humor.”—New York Prese. 


Little Journeys to the 
Homes of American 


Authors, 

Illustrated with 18 portraits and 4 fac-simile 
MS. pages. Uniform in style with the 
series of ‘‘ Little Journeys” for 1895. 16mo, 
oy on deckel-edge paper, gilt top, 


The 1895 series and the 1896 series, two vol- 
umes together in a box, per set, $8.50. 


he Ariel Shakespeare. 
lete. Each play is a separate vol- 
ume” Fook size (8}x5 inches). Large, 
Text complete and unabridged, 
peel upon latest scholarly editions, 500 
dainty illustrations in outline. Per vol- 
ume, cloth flexible, 40 cents; leather, in 
box, 75 cents. Complete sets, 40 vols., in 
box, $16.00; full leather, flexible, $30. 00. 
Iiustrated descriptive prospectus on ap- 
Plicatio 
“ Th handy- * 
kot, in text letterpress, Illustration, wad binding.” 
Mohawk Edition of 


Cooper’s Works. 

Now Oomplete. Issued in 82 volumes. Printed 
—_ new plates and with new illustrations, 
Fonte in the general style of the new 
‘udson Edition of Irving's works. The 

edition is sold in sets of five sections, or in 
volumes, according to the con- 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; 


‘‘ Surrey Edition,” untform in general style with the very suc- 
cessful “ Buckthorne Edition ” of * Tales of a Traveller,” published last year. This 
edition is printed from entirely new plates, and is by far the most sumptuous present- 
ation of ‘‘ Bracebridge” ever issued. It is embellished with borders printed in colors, 
powers: 2 designed by Margaret Armstrong. The photogravure illustrations have been 

pecially prepared for this edition by the well-known artists, F. 8. Church, C. 8. Rein- 

a Sandham, A. Rackham, etc. Two vols. (in a box), large 8v0, beautifully 


A selection of famous books, offered as speci- 


Discourses of Epictetus.—Nesame and Lilies.—Auto- 


ven Father (0 linger over things plography of Franklin.—Thoughts of Marcus Aurel- 


Relections from 8 
Dennie chats along “a @ familiar conversational ial —_ nd on 
style, and knows his subject so well and unfolds it ag 3" ma stpe HET OF 


An American Boy’s Adventures in Greece, A 
Story of Diggings and Discovery, Temples | 4 con LEOTION OF E*SAYS AND STO- 





PRESENTS. 


or, The Humourists. 


$6.00 ; three-quarters levant, $12 00. 


NICKERBOCKER’S NEW YORK—Van Tatler Edition. 
ETCH BOOK—Van Taseell Edition 


The Elia Series. 


typography and bookmaking. Printed on 
eckel-edge paper, bound in full ooze calf, 
with gilt tops, 16mo (6)x44 inches), each 
volume in box, $2 25. There are three dif- 
ferent colors in binding—dark green, hae 
net, and umber. 

FIRST GROUP : The Essays of Elia, 2 vols,The 


un. 
SECOND GROUP: Sctections from De Quin 
Smith.—The Wit and is- 


The Long Walls. 


and Treasures. By Exsrivge 8. Brooks 
and J. uN Atpen. Illustrated by George 
Foster Barnes. 8vo, $1.50, 


Historic Boys, Historic Girls, Chivcivis Days, 
Heroic Happenings, Great Men’s Sons. 


Sir Knight of the Golden 


Pathway. 
By Anna 8. P. Durvea. With illustrations 
and borders by Mabel Wilder Baldwin. 
8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“A beautifully printed and illustrated story, writ- 
ten affectionately for children and those who love 
children. The story is romantic in form, and is told 
with much music of language.” 


Captain Mayne Reid’s 
Fascinating Books 


of Adventure. 
The Nimrod Hdition. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, each, $1.25. 
The Boy Hunters 
Search of a White Bu 
The Bush Boys; or, The Histo: 
ventures of a Cape Farmer in the 
roos of Southern Africa. 
The Young Voyageurs; or, The Boy 
Hunters in the North. 


A Bank of Violets. 


Verses by Fansy ge Poor. 
with cover design, $ 


‘“*In clearness of om eer in delicacy of touch, 
in rhythinic grace, it is an attractive volume,”— 
Journal of Education, 


Echoes from the [lountain. 
Poems. By U. E. D. Puetrs. 12mo, $1.00. 


“This collection of poems is very gracefully writ- 
tou and bound in 0 Guinty cover. id 


Songs Without Answer. 
Poems, By Inenz Putnam. 16mo, $1.00. 


a Adventures in 


and Ad- 
ild Ka- 


16mo, 


more 
as well as fiecrnent 


Previous Works of Washington Irving issued in similar form : Cee Ceres ene Sey be ae 


Each work is bound in two volumes and is sold separately. Octavo, cloth extra, with slip | Bf 
aes sa box), $6.00; = levant, $12.00. 


curiously oe more eage! 
OTHER BOOKS BY E. 8. BROOK of @ 


SELECTED 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OPPORTUNE. 
COIL AND CURRENT, 





. 


Or ty TRIUMPHS Ae. Lp natay 4 


Ye Heyry FRiTH and Ste With 
about sight) illustrations. Grown 8 Bro, Ton coth, gil gil, $i #. 
“A m acceptable—because and 6, 
ft for a young man or boy thee 
in this 





elighttul volume there is contained a clearer + all by 


popular aospemn it of the elements of the 


lectricity than Lone be obt or in an 

size. 7 popacete an a to in ite 

information. ‘Gut Brig att "an attractive in tone. 
ae justrations to the value of the book.” 


4A NEW SERIES OF ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CLASSICS. 
mens of the best literature and of artistic *top. uncut edgee a jenna mil gis beauty “I 


n Whittin; pom -_ Ihiswick ee 
with photo Seas troufiantece to ‘each each rereme aad 
Sactibes' by a ied Ww. 12mo, each 


1, Sartor Resartus. By yecmse Somme With an 

introduction by wy wden, LL. D, 

2. Aleste at Rome. Pe and OF ber Poems. By MATTHEW 
ri —_ es troduction by Richa.d Garnett, 


8. Heroes and Hero Worship. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
With an introduction by Edmund Gosse. 

4, Prometheus Bound, and Other Poems. By Euiza 
BETH BARRGTT BROWNING. With an introdustion by 
Alice Meyneil. 


5. The Opium Eater. By Tuomas De Quinogy, With 
an i duction by Richard Le Gallienne. 





OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 


AT RANDOM, 


RIES. By L. F. Austr. photograrate rtrait 
and special title-page. Crown by art canvas, $1. 
“Few books published this sonnet Me be looked for more 
rly than F, Austin's volume 
6 and woriene « entitled oy 5 aE Mr. 
Austin almost = Lm yy as one of most 
brilliant and able of lites ae to say, 
never yet published a wainiee, TN LITBRARY 





THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 


By ETHEL Ta. author of “Seven Little Australians." 
“ Fam aos srule,” etc. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $1.00 


NEW AND HANDSOME EDITION OF 
HENRY KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


TENTED = Lgemerry:. ns SHORTER. 


Newly d in type well printed on good 
and neatly and nduomnely bound Wit re h frontispieces 


per, 
by well-known arti nelud Railton, R. Caton 
Woodville, Lancelot As foreatir a ance —— Ld 
8vo, cloth, per volume, $1 =. i Tres 
morocco, with gilt top (in sets ro - the Clating) 0). 


1.—The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. 
2.—Ravenshoe 

Hi —The Hillyars and Burtons. 

4.—Sileote of Sileotes, 

5.—Ntretton. 

-—Auntin illot. and the Harveys. 
-—Mdlle. Mathilde. 

8.—Old Bay and Other Stories. 

9.—Valentin, and Number Seventeen. 

10.—akshott Castle, mg te Grange Garden. 

H gar ay Hetherege, and Leighton Court, 
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Footlights 


THE PUBLIC has never taken amateur acting seriously. 
We honor almost every amateur gift, except the dramatic, 
for being amateur. In rowing, bicycling, baseball and tennis 
we take infinite pains to define what amateur is. We al- 
most make amateurishness a dignity in itself; but it is still 
a knowing and a smiling world that the amateur actor faces, 
when he takes himself seriously. The amateur playis a 
play of a play. We go with careful charity and concealed 
discernment and compliments. 

‘But with what has been done at Harvard and Columbia 
and elsewhere, with the endeavors of the dramatic club at 
Wellesley in the last few years, with the performance of 
Shakespeare’s dramas with the gravest ambition and the ut- 
most artistic earnestness by the Senior Class of Smith Col- 
lege, we seem to be inevitably approaching a new point of 
view. What would once have been estimated as a pleasing 
episode in the gaieties of commencement week in a New 
England college, can hardly fail to challenge to-day a far 
more thoughtful consideration. The mere daring of the 
thing is of wide interest to all who may be uninformed of 
what has really been accomplished, and to those who are 
looking forward to a more thorough artistic spirit in our 
American life it cannot be other than a significant fact that 
the college girl has dared—not because she has dared, but 
because she could. The success at Northampton of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a year ago, and the delightful 
tendering of ‘As You Like It,” that closed the last col- 
lege year, can hardly fail to have been fraught with extra- 
ordinary suggestion to one who is wont to take that larger 
delight in a thing that is beautiful, which consists in living 
in the beautiful’s larger self—the inference that can be made 
from it, the bearing it has on current tendencies, its creative 
aspect, taken at the best moment of all, perhaps—the hesi- 
tant moment when it stands modestly, half-undiscovered be- 
fore the world, with the instinct of success just beginning to 
come to it. 

Forces and backgrounds and atmospheres have been pre- 
paring a new amateur in the last fifty years. The new ama- 
teur is a fact to be reckoned with. When a college girl of 
the nineteenth century is able to fade herself into one of 
Shakespeare’s earlier women, when, after a course of four 
years in a scholastic atmosphere, she finds it possible to be- 
come a Bachelor of Arts and a Bottom the Weaver in the 
same week; when she enters the further possibilities of 
mathematics and philosophy and figures in the events of 
commencement, at last, as Puck, the little history that goes 
on in the mind of the observer is something like this: first 
(on the train going up), “It cannot be done”; second (on 
the train going down), “It was done”; third, I leave it with 

‘ou, gentle reader, a man’s only way out of it, when once he 

been crowded into a corner to change his mind—is awe. 
It fairly jars him into prophecy—an event of national im- 
portance—it must have been. With all that it costs to at- 
tain success, the reason for undertaking amateur dramatic 
work of the highest order is its essential seriousness, from a 
purely psychological and artistic point of view. The reason 
is not only from within—that it is a profound éducation to 
the actors themselves, but, the technical difficulties having 
been laboriously overcome, it is a mere matter of fact that 
the amateur can give a performance with perfections that no 
One but the amateur could begin to have, excepting, of 
course, the actors that the world calls great; great because 
they have the qualities of amateurs and actors both. 

To say nothing of similar representations elsewhere, the 
delicate beauty and subtle atmosphere, the definite effect 








throughout of college personality, in the “ As You Like It,” 
given at Smith by the class of ’96, could not but have been 
convincing to the oldest habitué of the forest of Arden, that 
the amateur has certainly a mission, quite distinctively his 
own, in the interpretation of the classic plays. Mr. Daly's 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” cannot be said to have ap- 
proached (in its general effects at least) the grace and ideal- 
ism and the pervasive imagination that characterized the 
performance of these college girls a year ago. Permeated with 
distinction and beauty, with that indefinable and convincing 
charm which only the rarest woman can give—the spirit-form 
of her very self,—it was not without meaning that this play 
of three hundred years ago could have been made so subtly 
expressive of a girl’s college to-day, made translucent with 
a womanhood that would have been more of a dream to 
Shakespeare than the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” itself. 
Even with the enormous handicap of being women off the 
stage and men when on it, in the more difficult rendering of 
“ As You Like It,” the degree of success attained in the il- 
lusion could not but leave one with the conviction that the 
technical self-mastery which has so long been employed as 
the invulnerable defense of the professional from the en- 
croachment of the amateur, has been vastly overestimated, 
Given the basis of birth, the inherited habit of thinking and 
conceiving, the basis of a trained mind in a trained body, 
which is the universal privilege of the college girl to.day, the 
probabilities are quite largely in favor of several kinds of 
dramatic superiority. The technique of the artist may be 
acquired by unremitting labor, but the informing spirit of a 
large and beautiful life in which acting is a partial expres- 
sion, is only the attainment of life itself. There could be no 
severer test of what can be accomplished in the details of 
technical training than a woman’s being a really successful 
man on the stage, when it is more than most men can be. 
It must be admitted that the familiar, airy, ultra-mannish- 
ness that our chum’s sister is apt to assume when she is tak- 
ing a man’s part, is quite a simple thing for Rosalind play- 
ing at a play man; but the impenetrable masculinity of the 
Orlando in the recent representation at Smith, and the ab- 
solute hopelessness of ever making a college girl out of the 
Touchstone, must speak for themselves. 

The most appreciative lovers of the drama attend plays 
instead of playing in them, but it must not be overlooked 
that it is very largely the latent gift for serious dramatic 
work that furnishes the background of all such interest. 
The notorious shallowness of the interpretation of Shake- 
speare to which we are so often compelled to listen, is to be 
accounted for in the original incapacity and ignobleness of 
the majority of those who feel drawn to such a stage as we 
possess. But the amateur, with whom acting is not a life 
itself, but a revelation of life, just because he is an ama- 
teur, really lives in a beautiful world instead of acting about 
one, and can bring to bear upon the great immortal passions 
of our literature, resources of refinement and atmosphere, 
of the spirit and of the imagination, that cannot possibly be 
expected in professional companies such as we have to-day, 
and only very rarely among stars of the first magnitude. 

But greater than the quite possible success is the spiritual 
insight that must always be involved in attaining it. Culture 
is the finding of all of one’s selves. Morality is making a 
choice among them. Religion is using those we cannot choose, 
to pity and honor and love and judge the world with. The 
fact that the college at Northampton has a dramatic depart- 
ment, which, as in “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” can 
make a woman into anything, from a roaring lion to a man 
in love, and bring out even a latent genius for being a wall, 
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constitutes an important commentary on the very essence of 
all education, which (if the word is the honest and straightfor- 
ward and beautiful word that it ought to be by this time) is 
one thing or nothing—the drawing of people out. 

When a few comparatively learned girls, prepared to bear 
the stress of life, to wrestle with high schools and flesh and 
blood and principalities and professorships and powers and 
careers and marriage, come to their commencement week 
and step forth into the world with a Baccalaureate of dream 
and visions of fairies, and all the exquisite whims of Puck 
or the forest of Arden—it reveals a richness and versatility 
of womanhood which must stand not only as an argument, 
but as a prophecy of what higher education can do. The 
eventual vindication of the college woman will be her breadth, 
the manifoldness of her life, the range of her insights, her 
power to adapt the spirit that has been breathed into her 
from the college life to the endlessly inflexible conditions of 
character and attainment and custom in which she will have 
to live. It is essentially a dramatic power, in its more sincere 
sense, which the world will demand of her—the power of 
expressing herself, of making over to others what she is, of 
transmuting a spiritual life, which is in danger of being aloof, 
or in danger of being condescending, and therefore more aloof, 
or full of a missionary feeling as hopeless as it is wicked. 

Dramatic study is the study of sympathy—of the connec- 
tions between the temperaments, between orders of life. It 
is the science of adaptability—the one thing of all others, 
which, placed over against the extreme individuality which 
the college girl is apt to have in the community where she 
lives, will award to her the leadership she can neither hope 
to attain nor deserve to have without it. There is certainly 
no leadership worthy of the name that has not been based 
upon the superlative gift of complement. When, in addition 
to having something that others have not, the college gradu- 
ate has—what is primarily a dramatic instinct—the power 
of making herself contagious, of being something other than 
her mere college self, of affectionately living in others as 
they are, instead of querulously as they ought to be, she will 
soon inevitably dispute the leadership of the woman of the 
world, so familiar to us all, who has long been supreme in 
the art of making connections, but who often has much less 
to give in making them. 

It is only by living wide lives, by living through them in- 
to others, by seeking out our further selves, by being dra- 
matic with our own natures-—endless travelers in them,— 
that the curse of individuality, which is the usual penalty of 
strength, can ever be transfigured into the gentle prophecy that 
men call life. The way to think the thoughts of another is 
to take a turn at really living in his mind; an undertaking 
which in its intellectual bearing we are wont to call dra- 
matic, but which in its moral bearing is the basis of Chris- 
tianity itself. The literal way to know what Shakespeare 
knew, the only demonstration that we know it, is that which 
is gained through the faithfulness of an unremitting, exact- 
ing, laborious love, which, in seeking to make others know, 
must utterly know for itself. The utmost appreciation of 
Shakespeare’s genius can only be attained by experiencing 
his genius, passing through its processes in order to repro- 
duce its effects. The dramatic art is the thoroughness of 
the imagination. It is more than literature in one of its 
phases. It is actual literature. It is the least theoretical 
way of knowing—of almost being—-the temperaments. It 
is borrowed living. It is as near‘as a man can come with a 
single soul to being a whole human race. 

With a drama which has not only the great theme— 
which is human life—but the great method——-which is in- 
carnation,—there would seem to be no need to emphasize 
the inherent dignity, the almost helpless earnestness of the 
stage, or the claim of the dramatic art for a high and 

most intimate place in the culture of men. While the 
Church is talking about loving one’s neighbor as oneself, the 
theatre is making it possible. It is not a little singular that 
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an institution which has been so long regarded as the special 
invention of the devil should have the psychology of the 
Gospel at its veryroot. The invaluable recommendation of 
His Satanic Majesty, as in the case of the novel, will not 
longer be ignored, nor the moral shrewdness with which, bor- 
rowing the idea of incarnation from the theology of his ene- 
mies, using it against them for hundreds of years, he has been 
well content to risk his reputation on the chance of ruining 
men with “ dramatics,” as long as the Church was trying to 
save them with metaphysics. Dramatic insight is the alter. 
nate of life. Those shall be the masters of the world who 
shall love down to the greater love of knowing it. Serving 
in the House of Imagination with Shakespeare, Browning 
and Ibsen, they shall be as priests. ‘They shall bring as a 
sacrament to our souls, the souls of our brothers. Out of 
hidden life, out of all the untold types of men, out of all the 
nations and out of all the ages, like divine desires they shall 
come, until on a mighty day, on the heath before God the 
world shall meet—to open the whole human heart. 


GERALD STANLEY LEE. 





Literature 
Justin McCarthy’s ‘Leo XIll”’ 

Pope Leo XIII, By Justin McCarthy, Frederick Warne & Co, 

IN A SERIES ON “The Public Men of To-Day,” which 

already comprises the Sultan, the German Emperor, and Li 
Hung Chang, it was certainly to be expected that the pres- 
ent Pope would have a distinguished position. This was due 
not only to his high office, but to the important part he has 
already taken in controlling the public affairs of Christendom. 
Mr. Jeyes, the editor of the series, has made a happy choice 
of a biographer in committing the work to Mr. Justin McCar- 
thy. Mr. McCarthy is not only a liberal-minded Roman 
Catholic and an able writer ; he is also an accomplished his- 
torian, and has himself done not a little, as a parliamentarian 
and the leader of a party, towards the making of history, 
His own position as a public man is such that he might reas- 
onably expect for himself a place in the series to which he 
now contributes. As it is, we have the satisfaction of read- 
ing the life of an eminent Pope, written by an eminent Brit- 
ish statesman. 
_ The peculiar eminence to which Leo XIII has attained has 
in it something of the nature of a surprise. When in March, 
1878, Cardinal Vincenzo Gioacchino Pecci was elected to suc- 
ceed Pius IX, he was virtually drawn from an obscurity in which 
he had been buried for more than thirty-two years as Bishop 
of Perugia. His sole previous personal acquaintance with 
public affairs outside of Italy had been made during a brief 
experience, in early life, as Papal Nuncio at Brussels. It was 
a position in which a young and keen-sighted diplomatist,— 
for such the Nuncio was, not only by office, but by his whole 
cast of mind,—could learn much. King Leopold’s realm 
was a centre of liberal politics and of modern literature and 
science, What the Nuncio then learned he continued to 
study in books, and to put into practice in the affairs of his 
bishopric. He kept himself, in point of knowledge, abreast 
of the latest European advances. His growing reputation 
commended him to Pius 1X, who in the year before his death 
appointed the Bishop of Perugia, then a Cardinal, to the high 
position of Cardinal Chamberlain of the Roman Church, an 
oo from which he stepped in a few months into the papacy 
itself. 

Through the greater part of the pontificate of Pius IX,— 
during the revolutions which had altered the face of Europe, 
had deprived the papal power of its temporal possessions, had 
united Italy and made Rome its capital,—the papacy had 
been steadily declining in authority and influence. Many 
supposed that its end was approaching. Few were prepared 
for the remarkable revival which has followed. This revival 
has been due entirely to the character and action of Leo 
XIII. The attitude of sullen isolation in which the Papal 
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See had remained for more than twenty years was suddenly 
changed to one of kindly and courteous intercourse. Non- 
Catholic governments, such as Russia, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, whose laws had pressed severely upon their Catholic 
subjects, were assured of the anxious desire of the Pope to 
come to friendly terms, and to make use of his influence for 
the benefit of order and harmony throughout their states. 
The encyclical letters and all other utterances of the Pope 
breathed and continued to breathe sentiments of good-will 
to all; and his remonstrances against the objectionable laws 
were always couched in terms of kindly reasoning, calling for 
equally courteous argumentative replies. The result of this 
friendly diplomacy soon made itself felt. 

The first important steps that were taken related to what 
were known as the Falk Laws of Germany,—the laws by 
which Bismarck, through his able Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, Falk, sought to bring all the local tribunals, and with 
them the bishops, priests, and other officials of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Empire, as completely under the con- 
trol of his Government as were those of the established 
Lutheran Church. Against this violation of the long-estab- 
lished rights of his Church the Pope appealed in a temperate 
and friendly letter to the Emperor William, whose feelings 
on the subject were not wholly in unison with those of his 
domineering Chancellor. The Emperor’s personal sentiments, 
the passive resistance of the Catholic bishops and priests, 
who went to prison rather than obey the new laws, with the 
agitation among the Catholic German laity, proved effectual. 
Falk resigned, and his legislation disappeared with him. The 
religious cenflict, having been carried on without personal 
animosity, was followed by a firm religious peace. 

The Pope’s next effort in friendly diplomacy affected 
France, and was apparently not so successful. His principal 
demand, in fact, was in this instance not so reasonable. It 
was that the Catholic religion should be taught in national 
schools. This would have madeevery national school-teacher, 
whatever his personal creed, training, or sentiments might 
have been, do a part of the duty of a Catholic priest. To 
the friendly and forcible letter of the Pope, President Grévy 
made an equally friendly, argumentative, and dignified reply. 
This seemed to leave the matter where it was. But in fact 
it gave the Pope an opportunity for one of his most character- 
istic and sagacious movements. If he could not triumph 
over the French Republic, he could win it to his side by tri- 
umphing over long-rooted anti-republican prejudices. The 
French monarchical parties had hitherto refused all recogni- 
tion of the republican form of government, and had looked 
upon the Church as their surest and most powerful ally in 
their opposition, Leo saw the unreasonableness and im- 
policy of this course. To the consternation of the monarch- 
ists, and to the surprise and gratification of the republican 
majority, he put forth an encyclical, followed by a letter to 

the French cardinals, and by an “interview” reported in a 
widely circulated French journal, in which he explained that, 
according to the precedents of the papacy, an established re- 
publican government was as lawful as any other, and was as 
fully entitled to the support of the Church. He cited, in 
particular, the friendly relations which had always existed be- 
tween the Church and the United States of America. These, 
he said, ‘despite the possible danger of a liberty almost 
boundless, grow greater and greater every day, and the 
Catholic Church has developed itself there without having 
any struggles to sustain against the state.” 


The author, in seeking the characteristic which has gov-" 


emed the Pope’s policy, relates an interesting anecdote of 
Mr. Gladstone. Once, in conversing with the English states- 
man about Daniel O’Connell, whom Mr. Gladstone had known 
well in his younger parliamentary days, the author asked what 
he considered O’Connell’s most striking characteristic. Mr. 

ladstone paused for a moment, and then said, “ His most 
striking characteristic seemed to be a passion of philanthropy.” 
“A passion of philanthropy!” continues our author. “The 
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words would apply with absolute accuracy to Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth. Philanthropy, indeed, appears to be with him a 
passion. There have been political Popes and theological 
Popes, but Leo the Thirteenth is above all things a philan- 
thropic Pope.” That this description is correct there seems 
no reason, in view of all the later acts and utterances of the 
Pope which Mr, McCarthy narrates, to question; nor can 
we wonder at what will seem to most non-Catholic readers 
the exaggerated and almost idolatrous reverence with which 
Mr, McCarthy is induced, by his religious sentiments, to 
regard such a Pope. But the feeling should not have made 
him grossly unjust to his English compatriots, who are, for 
the most part, his friends andadmirers. One reads with some 
astonishment the deliberate judgment which he pronounces, 
that “ perhaps in no other country in the world is there so 
large a proportion of the population who are absolutely in- 
different to all religious questions, and into whose lives religion 
never finds entrance at all.” Thus we learn that in Mr. 
McCarthy’s opinion, the English, as a people, are less religious 
than the Germans or the French. And yet we know that the 
strength of opposing religious sentiments in England has re- 
cently prevented the strongest administration the country 
has known during the century from establishing a completely 
effective system of national education, while in Germany and 
in France the widely different governments have had no such 
difficulty to encounter. Should anyone cynically object that 
the educational difficulty is due, not to genuine religion, but 
to the violence of sectarian prejudices, the same objection 
cannot apply to the strong, widespread, and ever-increasing 
effort for foreign missions, during the present century, among 
nearly all denominations in Great Britain. No other country 
can show anything similar, except the United States. Any 
person inclined to adopt Mr. McCarthy’s pessimistic view of 
the decay of religious feeling in England will have to explain 
this phenomenal evidence to the contrary. 
(See portrait on page 365.) 





‘* East and West ”’ 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, Longmans, Green & Co, 

To HAVE mastered an Oriental language and thereby to 
have opened many doors and entered many rooms of the 
palace of its civilization, is nearly as good as travelling in 
Asiatic lands, but Sir Edwin Arnold has done both. This 
volume of “ fireside travels” contains as many articles as 
there are letters in the Korean alphabet, which contains four 
fewer than our own. Egypt, India and Japan are the three 
countries most often described and illustrated in text and 
picture. The first paper, on “The Egyptian Thief,” is a 
tale expanded from a brief Greek text of Herodotus. It 
shows how, in building a pyramid, the architect made a loop. 
hole by which, in the next generation, his son could pilfer 
the royal treasures without being caught. The story is a 
wonderful combination of the gorgeous and the ghastly. 
From the oldest of countries Sir Edwin leads us to the most 
Americanlike city in England, Birmingham, and reprints the 
address which he delivered in its town-hall, in October 1893, 
as President of the Midland Institute, on “The Aspects of 
Life.” In “ Astronomy and Religion,” the journalist for the 
time becomes philosopher and tells the story of modern tri- 
umphs in reading the heavens. The chapter on “The Indian 
Upanishads” is suggestive and informing; and in the three 
chapters on “Jungle Kingdoms,” the story of the war between 
man and beast, and the characteristics of that conflict, are 
described with pathos and power as well as illustrated with 
statistics. As many human beings are annually destroyed in 
India by wild beasts and serpents as there are killed or 
wounded on railroads in the United States—that is, over 
20,000. On the other hand, the number of tigers, leopards, 
bears, wolves, hyzenas and other dangerous animals killed in 
1878 was 22,487. This shows that, so far as numbers go, 
the battle is about equal. 

“A Fisherman’s Wife,” a story of the North Sea trawlers 
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- tells of a sailor's wife who wears upon her marriage-finger 
a ring with a Russian mottoupon it, meaning “ From one day 
to another,” This she found in cleaning a codfish which she 
received for her part in helping to make the voyage success- 
ful. The chapters on Japan tell of the fondness of the 
natives for stones, water-worn or carved ; of the triumphs of 
the little country, and of the splendid patriotism and spirit 
of the Mikado’s soldiers. With the author's high admiration 
of Buddhism, which shows itself in nearly every chapter, we 
are not surprised to have an article upon the Buddha-Gya— 
the temple and enclosure on the spot where Gautama obtained 
enlightenment, which Sir Edwin hopes to have restored. 
A moving article upon the sword of Japan takes its facts, 
properly accredited, from our own Dr. Benjamin Smith 
Lyman of Philadelphia. The final chapter tells of the 
delightful and delicate Japanese ladies’ game of perfumes. 
Altogether, this is a charming book of prose and poetry. 





Two Books by Mr. Bunner 
1. Jersey Street and Jersey Lane. 2. Love in Old Cloathes. 
Bunner. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
IT sO HAPPENS that two books by Mr. Bunner fall to be 
noticed together, one published just after his death (1), the 
other (2) republished some months later. The former is em- 
phatically a book for New Yorkers, by one who knew and 
loved New York and all that is round about it. There are 
studies of the growth of the city (in “ Tiemann’s to Tubby 
Hook”), of the life of the seething myriads in the crowded 
down-town regions (“Jersey and Mulberry,” “‘ The Bowery and 
Bohemia”), and pleasant contrasts of the slow, peaceful quiet 
of the surrounding country in the last three bits of work, 
“The Story of a Path,” “The Lost Child” and “A Letter 
to Town.” Mr. Bunner once tried to persuade Mr. Laurence 
Hutton to “landmark ” the suburbs of New York; that he 
could have done it himself as it ought to be done, is clear 
from a number of significant touches scattered here and 
there through this book. ‘The Story of a Path” especially 
shows an insight into the life-details of what many people 
would call a commonplace spot, with a power of revivifying 
long-gone personalities that is not too often found, And 
when he goes along the Bowery, or looks out of window into 
Mulberry Street, he does not, like some of our realists, rely 
merely on elevated roads and the clanging of cable-car bells 
for his local coloring, but takes the trouble to know the people 
and to see that their individualities are as distinct and as full 
of meaning as those of the more favored classes. Not only 
the Bowery, “the alivest mile on the face of the earth,” but 
more recondite regions still, Mr. Bunner knew: and we are 
the more inclined to think he knew them because he did not 
claim to know all about them. Whether it was the old New 
York, or the new and “ greater” city, he was at home in it, 
» and could make others feel so too. 

It is something of a pity that the title of the second book 
was taken from the weakest story in it—weakest not only in its 
incidents stripped of their travesty, but because of the inherent 
feebleness which always hangs about these “ modern antiques” 
in the way of spelling. It is true that the old-time laws of 
orthography were lax enough to justify almost any fantastic 
spelling ; yet with all that, it is not safe to go into such an 
undertaking merely on the principle of scattering superfluous 
final letters on every other word, The result is almost as 
unsatisfactory as the average journalistic attempt at repro- 
ducing the Cockney dialect by putting an “h” wherever 
there should be none and leaving it out wherever it ought to 
be.” But if we pass over the title and the first story, we shall 
find much to praise in the remainder of the book. ‘“ As One 
Having Authority” may be singled out as a magazine story 
which, contrary to the general fate, had the power to make 
itself distinctly remembered after several years; and a re- 
reading of it has only confirmed the original impression of 
unusual strength and artistic rightness of presentation. “ The 

Red Silk Handkerchief,” if it does not attempt the tremen- 
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dous dramatic force that marks the climax of the one just re- 
ferred to, is quite as clear-cut and instinct with life. It 
makes its own pictures in the mind, unaided by the excellent 
illustrations which helpto fix some of the other stories. Then 
there is “ Crazy Wife’s Ship,” a tale thoroughly Stocktonian 
in its humor, and “Our Aromatic Uncle,” which has both 
humor and pathos, and “French For a Fortnight,” which 
again evidences Mr. Bunner’s power of throwing himself into 
other people’s ways of thinking and living. Through the 
whole lot of stories, one cannot but recognize a nearly con- 
stant sureness, not of description alone, but of feeling as the 
basis of description, with a power of realizing both joy and 
sorrow, that will go some way towards helping those who did 
not know him to understand why he was so dear to his friends. 
in life, and why he is so missed by them now. 





‘En Route’”’ 
By J.-K. Huysmans, Trans. by C. Kegan Paul, 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

TO WHAT EXTENT M. Joris-Karl Huysmans in his latest 
work, as in its predecessor, “ La-Bas,” has depicted the vic- 
cissitudes of his own life, it would be, as his translator de- 
clares, intrusive and impertinent to inquire. Atleast he has 
thrown himself thoroughly into the feelings of Durtal, the 
hero of both books, and has produced a remarkably vivid 
and impressive effect of personal reality. The two books. 
deal with opposite extremes of spiritual experience, at least 
as they are known in France. As Mr. Kegan Paul points. 
out in his lucid and helpful introductory note, Protestantism 
is there a guantité négligeable, as far as any practical power 
is concerned; the choice usually lies between the Catholic: 
religion in its entirety, which meets a man at every turn and 
cannot be ignored, or an active hostility to it. In‘ La-Bas” 
was depicted the latter of these alternatives, with a startling 
thoroughness for which unhappily (though the pretended 
revelations of “ Diana Vaughan ” and the “ Mémoires d'un 
Ex-Palladiste” have been recently discredited) there is too 
much basis in incontestable facts. ‘‘En Route” takes. 
Durtal when he has received the gift of faith, but has not 
yet succeeded in the logically consequent reformation of his. 
life. It deals with his struggles ‘On the Road ” (for that is. 
the significance of the title), and leads him as far in the one 
direction as he had previously strayed in the other; we do 
not mean that he is transformed into a saint, for the book 
deals only with the journey, not with the homecoming ; but 
he selects as his guides on the way the extremest professors. 
of Catholic mysticism and self-abnegation—the Trappist 
monks. ‘The larger part of the book is occupied with their 
life at Notre Dame de l’Atre, a small monastery not far from 
Paris, where Durtal goes to make a retreat. He has tried 
many of the Parisian churches, but his fastidious taste has 
found something to cavil at in each. Finally he comes to 
the conclusion that the secular clergy have no help for him, 
and more or less of chance directs him to the Trappists,, 
where he finds a spiritual atmosphere in which he can 
breathe. 

The book will possibly hold most of its interest for the 
general reader in the graphic and minute description of the 
daily life of these austere recluses—of their hand-to-hand 
fight with the powers of evil, who concentrate their efforts 
where the most determined resistance is made,—of their 
willing offering of all their sacrifices and sufferings in expia- 
tion for the sins of the world, Pathologically considered, 
the mental constitution of Durtal, as one may imagine that 
of M. Huysmans to be, is abnormal and unhealthy in its val- 
etudinarianism, and withal a little odd in its passion for ex- 
tremes of action, when, as M. Jean Lorrain put it the other 
day, the esthetic gospel of the author is “ des nuances, des 
demi-teintes.” But the character takes a strong hold upon 
the reader, and enlists his sympathy, if it is for a sick man, 
whom the story leaves not wholly cured, but only on the way 
to being cured. Apart from the tremendous reality of the 
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character-drawing, there are other sides on which the book 
will attract different classes. Those who know anything of 
mystical theology will find much to interest them, though the 
names of St. John of the Cross, Ruysbroeck, Denys the 
Areopagite, Sister Catherine Emmerich, and so on, scattered 
so freely through its pages, will perhaps frighten others. 
There are a number of miniature essays on church music, 
architecture and kindred subjects interwoven with the nar- 
rative; on all these M. Huysmans has very positive convic- 
tions, and a singularly striking way of expressing them. If 
we had more space, there is scarcely a page from which we 
might not extract a phrase of strong originality, sometimes 
startling, but always effective. This quality of the book will 
prevent it from being dull to those who have little direct in- 
terest in its main subject-matter; and the excellent transla- 
tion of Mr. Kegan Paul makes it readable in the English 
without annoyance. 
(See portraits on page 364.) 





‘¢Gaston de Latour’’ 

An Unfinished Romance. By Walter Pater. The Macmillan Co. 

To OUR REGRETS for both the great masters of English 
who were taken from us with so little an interval between 
the two blows, alike not only in their careful and finished 
style, but to some extent in their personal charm for those 
who never knew them—Pater and Stevenson,—there has 
been a certain solace in the reverent gleaning of the last ears 
of corn before the harvest should be ended, in the trying to 
cheat oneself (as one read these posthumous fragments with 
the old delight) into the belief that death had not cut us off 
from minds which had such inspiring powers. But there is 
a sadness about the reading of “Gaston de Latour,” since 
Mr. Shadwell definitely announces that nothing more remains 
of Mr. Pater’s writings in a shape sufficiently finished for 
publication, and that it is not the wish of those entrusted 
with his papers that any work of his should appear in a form 
less complete than he himself would have approved.* One 
cannot but respect this feeling, with whatever regret one may 
think of the value of even unfinished notes from such a hand, 
and be all the more grateful for the substantial portion given 


‘to us here of what bid fair to be a worthy companion to 


“Marius” in scope and execution, as well as to a curious 
extent in the mo#if of its story. Of the seven chapters now 
published, five appeared consecutively during 1889 in AMac- 
millan's Magazine, another (though afterwards largely revised) 
as an independent article under the title of “Giordano 
Bruno” in Zhe Fortnightly, while the remaining one is 
printed from the hitherto unpublished manuscript as a con- 
necting link which may help to indicate the direction the 
story would have taken. 

In the words of Mr. Shadwell, who has had the advantage 
denied to us, of seeing the other portions of it so far as they 
exist, “the work, if completed, would have been a parallel 
study of character to ‘Marius the Epicurean’; the scene 
shifted to another age of transition, when the old fabric of 
belief was breaking up, and when the problem of man’s des- 
tiny and his relations to the unseen was undergoing a new 
solution. The interest would have centred round the spiritual 
development of a refined and cultivated mind, capable of 
keen enjoyment in the pleasures of the senses and of the in- 
tellect, but destined to find its complete satisfaction in that 
which transcends both.” In the comparatively narrow limits 
of these few chapters, the central figure is shown to us in a 
wonderful diversity of surroundings and lights, each one vivid, 
suggestive, true. We begin with Gaston the boy, in the old 
chateau of Deux-Manoirs, with his dedication to the service 

of God in the ecclesiastical state; and at once, by the few 
retrospective glimpses of the Child and the House, we come 
to know his delicate, susceptible nature, instinctively religious 


ew 
*'In his London Letter in The Critic of Nov. 28, ie Wenals sapemnped the 
of a number of essays by Mr. Pater, in an edition | to 100 copies. 
portrait on page 370 ) 
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indeed, yet not insensible to the appeal of “a still living 
humanity—somewhere, somewhere in the world !|—waiting 
for him in the distance, or perchance already on its way, to 
explain, by its own plenary beauty and power, why wine and 
roses and the languorous summer afternoons were so delight- 
ful.” Next comes a time of pause, of waiting, as he fulfils, 
with the other well-born youths, his duties as a member of 
the episcopal household at Chartres. The realities of life 
scarcely touch him; the seething warfare between Catholic 
and Huguenot, the problem of death, as it comes to one of 
his young companions, these things wait their time to speak 
to him, 

Then comes the first strong appeal from the world around 
him, the voice of “modernity” speaking through the lips of 
Pierre Ronsard, who (like each of the typical figures of the 
book) is made to live and breathe for us. The poet hands 
him on, full of questions, to a practical, wise man, Montaigne. 
“ Peach-blossom and Wine” is the heading of the chapter 
which takes us from one to the other. Might he “ wait, de- 
voutly, rapturously, in this goodly sanctuary of earth and sky 
about him, for the manifestation, at the moment of his own 
worthiness, of flawless humanity, in some undreamed-of depth 
and perfection of the loveliness of bodily form”? Yet for a 
moment “he saw himself, somewhat wearily, very far gone 
from the choice, the consecration of his boyhood. * * * Was 
there perhaps somewhere, in some penetrative mind in this 
age of novelties, some scheme of truth, some science about 
men and things, which might harmonize for him his earlier 
and later preference, ‘the sacred and the profane loves,’ or, 
failing that, establish, to his pacification, the exclusive suprem- 
acy of the latter?” So he comes to Montaigne; and we 
do not wonder that, after nine months of delightful, stimulat- 
ing intercourse, the chapter-heading of ‘‘ Suspended Judg- 
ment ” sums up the net result of all this thinking... He goes 
away having learnt, he also, to say “Que seais-je ?”—having 
found that doubt is the best of pillows to sleep on. Then 
follows the new chapter, “ Shadows of Events,” full of the 
noise and terror of the Saint Bartholomew, though Gaston is 
away at Deux-Manoirs by the bedside of his dying grand- 
father; and then, almost suddenly, we are swept with the 
rush of a magnificently intuitive passage on the Feast of 
Pentecost, into “the lower Pantheism” of Giordano Bruno, 
who, from a mere philosophic name, becomes almost as real 
as Ronsard and Montaigne. For Gaston he, too, has an 
answer to his question. ‘God the Spirit had made all things 
indifferently, with a largeness, a beneficence, impiously belied 
by any theory of restrictions, distinctions, of absolute lim- 
itations, Touch! see! listen! eat freely of all the trees o 
the garden of Paradise, with the voice of the Lord God 
literally everywhere !—here was the final counsel of perfec- 
tion.” 

Yet the book ends (and we are more than ever sorry when 
we have read so far) with the resurgence of questioning. So, 
indeed, it might have ended had its author rounded it out to 
completion. Mr. Shadwell says that “we can only guess how 
Mr. Pater would have developed the story,” that “it seems 
not improbable that he was himself dissatisfied with the 
framework which he had begun and deliberately abandoned 
it.” After all, perhaps we should have got no nearer to the 
heart of things; perhaps the abrupt close is as fitting as any 

that could have been devised to a book of which we cannot 
but be thankful to have so much, It is a book to be read 
three times—once for its deep and searching thought, once 
for the poignant beauty of the pictures which pass before us, 
and once again for the music of the style, which is Pater’s. 
There is no need to say more on that head, if Mr. Max 
Beerbohm is bored by it, and “from that laden air, the so 
cadaverous murmur of that sanctuary, would hook it at the 
beck of any jade.” Unfortunately there are many “jades” 
who write books nowadays; there were, alas! not many 
Paters. 
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‘‘TMarm Lisa’’ 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

WHATEVER ELSE it may do or leave undone, a book by 

Kate Douglas Wiggin is sure to add something to the gaiety 
of those who read it. In addition to its humor, there is a 
quality in this writer’s work whose influence on the reader’s 
mind is comparable to the physical effect produced by an 
open fire and a cozy tea-table. In other words, Mrs. Wig- 
gin creates for us the atmosphere of comfort, the ‘sensation 
of good cheer. This desirable effect is brought about by 
“ Marm Lisa” no less than by her other books, in spite of 
the fact that she has here tried the daring experiment of 
making the interest centre about the development of a 
feeble-minded child. The success of such an innovation in 
heroines would have seemed very questionable before the 
event, but in reality no one can read of Marm Lisa’s pitiful 
little history, and of the battle fought by Mistress Mary and 
her kindergartners in the child’s behalf, without being ab- 
sorbed in the recital and softened by it. It is good that there 
should be Mistress Marys in the world, and good that we 
should read about them and their works at the holiday sea- 
son, when, in spite of ourselves and tradition, our hearts and 
purse-strings are likely to be tightened against the needs of 
humanity by the imminence of coal-bills and other bills. 
“ Marm Lisa” is the kind of book that does for our genera- 
tion what the “ Christmas Carol” did for our fathers. Charity 
as described by Mrs. Wiggin is much more scientific and less 
promiscuous than in the days of Dickens; but the glow that 
we get from reading about it is the same curious sensation 
of vicarious excellence that has always deluded human na- 
ture into believing itself more generous than it is. 

This expansion, however, is by no means the only, nor 
even the chief, satisfaction to be extracted from “ Marm 
Lisa”; for the portrait of Mrs.S, Cora Grubb is bound to 
he a universal and unalloyed delight. Unfortunately, every- 
body knows some woman fashioned in her image. Mrs. 
Grubb is one of the spiritually presbyopic creatures, who 
cannot see a duty that is less than two blocks away. Her 
supreme wish was ‘to be freed from the carking cares of the 
flesh and thus forever ready to wing her free spirit in the pure 
ether of speculation.” Trifles like a husband, a home and a 
small nephew and niece for whom she is résponsible, do not 
weigh with this lady, who is a Mrs, Jellaby brought most amus- 
ingly upto date. Her body, we are told, might occasionally 
be at home, but her soul “ was always in a hired hall.” Del- 
sarte, physical culture, dress-reform, palmistry, astrology, veg- 
etarianism, edenic diet, single tax, mental healing, theosophy 
and hypnotism were a few of Mrs. Grubb’s special interests 
in life. To set forth such a woman adequately without cari- 
caturing her, as Mrs. Wiggin has done, is to achieve a little 
triumph of restrained characterization, and to add perceptibly 
to the joy of nations. 





A New Edition of Gibbon 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward 
Gibbon, Eaited, with Notes, Appendixes and Index, by ]. B. Bury, 
M.A. Vol. I. The Macmillan Co. 

IN HIS eminently readable introduction, the editor of this new 
edition declares that the fact that Gibbon’s work, composed more 
than a hundred years ago, is still successful with the general 
circle of educated people, and has not gone ‘‘the way of Hume 
and Robertson, whom we laud as ‘classics’ and leave on the cold 
shelves,” is due to the ‘‘singularly happy union of the historian 
and the man-of-letters.” Of course, Mr. Bury acknowledges that 
in his case only Gibbon the historian’ should be considered; but 
he cannot forego giving some interesting information regarding 
the historian’s style, and the infinite pains he took to perfect it. 
The guiding idea of Gibbon’s history Mr. Bury finds briefly stated 
in his epigram, ‘'I have described the triumph of barbarism and 
religion.” This means that the historical development of human 
societies, since the second century after Christ, wa8.a retrogression 
for which Christianity was to blame. The editor considers that 
** Gibbon really expounded one of the chief data with which the 
philosophy of history has to reckon,” and that the moral of his 
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work has not lost its meaning yet; but that itis different with 
Gibbon’s particular treatment of Christian theology and Christian 
institutions :—‘‘ If Gibbon were writing now, the tone of his 
‘candid and rational inquiry’ would certainly be different. His 
manner would not be that of sometimes open, sometimes trans- 
parently veiled dislike; he would rather assume an attitude of 
detachment.”” Passing from the thesis and attitude of the work 
to its plan, Mr. Bury gives a study of Gibbon’s method of work 
that is full of valuable detail; and he ends his interesting introduc- 
tion by pointing out wherein later discoveries have rendered the 
work antiquated. The edition (in seven volumes) promises to be 
the standard for students for many years to come. 





‘¢ Mariana’’ 
By José Echegaray, Roberts Bros. 

THIS PLAY, in three acts and an epilogue, is one of the pieces , 
upon which the fame of José Echegaray chiefly rests. Beyond 
doubt it is a fascinating and powerful work, although much of 
the sentiment in it is morbid and overwrought. We should re- 
member, however, that it was written for a Spanish audience, 
to whom the super-heated emotion, strongly suggestive of rant 
to Anglo-Saxon ears, would seem natural enough. The story is 
simple, though far from probable, and is told with a strong sense 
of dramatic situation and of the value of contrasted character. 
Mariana is an imperious beauty and heiress, fascinating, capri- 
cious and cold, a remorseless coquette who encourages her 
adorers with every art, only to rebuff them and torture them 
with her disdain, The character is vividly and delightfully 
drawn. Chief among her victims is Daniel Montoya, whom she 
treats so abominably that her old friend and guardian, Don 
Joaquin, takes her to task and insists-upon her either dismiss- 
ing the youth finally, or accepting him as her husband. Ina 
scene of remarkable strength, Mariana, in self-defence, tells the 
story of her life, how, while she was yet an infant, her mother 
fled with an adventurer; how she had been the innocent witness 
of that mother’s degradation and suffering through the selfish- 
ness and brutality of her betrayer, and how the experience had 
frozen all the. warm impulses of youth in her breast, and made 
her suspicious of all mankind. Nevertheless, she owns that there 
are moments when she really loves Daniel, whereas she is utterly 
indifferent to other suitors, especially the middle-aged general, 
Don Pablo, and in the end she enters into a compact with the 
former, pledging herself to wed with him or nobody. 

In the ensuing act, by an adroit device, Daniel is made, uncon- 
sciously, to reveal to Mariana the fatal fact that his father, under 
another name, had been the destroyer of her mother’s honor and 
happiness. Aghast at the revelation, she impulsively offers her 
hand to Don Pablo, whom she believes to be strong and resolute 
enough to defend her against Daniel and against herself.. Thence- 
forward the passion is maintained at a high pitch, until it culmi- 
natesin tragedy. After the marriage ceremony, Mariana confides 
to Don Joaquin her consuming passion for Daniel and her fear of 
her own weakness, and immediately afterwards warns her hus- 
band, while repelling his advances, of the peril in which they both 
stand. The danger is more imminent than she supposes, for 
Daniel, in sheer desperation, has scaled the wall and secured ad- 
mission to her chamber. Taken by surprise, she is able to offer 
but feeble resistance to his passionate pleadings, and almost-has 
consented to flee, when the remembrance of her mother’s fate ral- 
lies her energies, and she calls upon her husband for aid. Don 

Pablo enters, and, seeing his wife in her lover’s arms, straightway 
shoots her dead and che llenges Daniel to a duel to the death. As 
the two men leave the room, pistol in hand, the curtain falls. 

There are two patent flaws in this plot. In the first place, it is 
highly improbable that two persons of the social station of Daniel 
and Mariana should have been utterly ignorant of each other’s 
antecedents; and in the next, there is no good or plausible excuse 
for Mariana’s conduct. But Sefior Echegaray writes with elo- 
quence and conviction, and logic is overwhelmed in the sweep. of 
passion. There are tremendous opportunities for emotional acting 
of the highest order in the characters of the unhappy lovers, and the 
serious interest of the drama is relieved happily by a vein of ad- 
mirable light comedy, in which an amicable, learned but simple 
old archeologist, his coquettish wife and a false friend, are promi- 
nent figures. The play is not only well adapted for theatrical re- 
presentation, but has literary charm and interest to commend it to 
the general reader, the translator, Mr. James Graham, having done 
his work very well. 
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‘*The Murder of Delicia ’’ 
By Marie Corelli. /. B. Lippincott Co. 


‘*Say, Miss B., what's the matter with Marie Corelli?” de- 
manded a bright boy in a high-school literature class the other 
day. The teacher glanced at the clock. ‘* If we had all the rest 
of the afternoon, I might make a beginning of telling you,” she 
responded wearily. In truth, ‘‘ were there but worlds enough, 
and time,” the critic could take this writer as seriously as she 
takes herself; but in this single brief and busy life few things 
are of as much importance to anybody as Miss Corelli's mission 
seems to be to Miss Corelli. Her latest story undertakes to 
expose, in the writer’s most impassioned language, the wrongs of 
women who are the unappreciated support of ‘‘ brainless and use- 
less” husbands. Delicia is a beautiful and hard-working 
novelist of twenty-seven who habitually receives 10,0007, down 
for her novels and has an income of 5000/, from her royalties. 
She is married to ‘‘ Beauty’ Carlyon of the Guards, who subse- 
quently comes into an impressive but unprofitable title. Lord 
Carlyon acquires the habit of squandering the sovereigns 
coined from Delicia’s brain upon jewels for the reigning 
beauties of the music-halls, and this misapplication of 
her earnings naturally breaks Delicia’s heart and spirit when 
she learns of it. She makes her will, leaving the bulk of 
her fortune to charities, writes one final masterpiece and expires 
quite happily and comfortably, just as she has finished the last 
chapter. 

It is too bad that muscular and impecunious members of the 
nobility should batten upon over-worked literary women in the 

houlish fashion of Delicia’s husband, and something ought to be 

one about it at once. We would suggest restrictive legislation 

directed against the royalties of England’s lady novelists as the 
most effective solution of the problem. Ifwomen had no fortunes, 
obviously men could not be fortune-hunters. It has been found 
impossible to improve human nature by legislation. No Act of 
Parliament will alter the instincts of the Carlyons, or teach the 
Delicias to know a cad when they see one, but something might 
really be done by abolishing the royalties. By way of making a 
beginning, it should be decreed that all lady novelists, but espe- 
cially those with missions, shall serve their country for sheer 
glory’s sake, as do the British legislators, This would materially 
decrease their temptations to marry the wrong man, and would 
incidentally serve the ends of culture by making it unnecessary 
barn Corelli ever to write another novel like ‘‘ The Murder of 
Delicia.” 





‘¢ The Joy of Life ’’ 
By Emma Wolf. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 


THIS IS NOT a book to be lightly dealt with or dismissed in a 
paragraph. It is too serious, too thoughtful, too sensitively con- 
scious of the inexplicable mixture of good and bad in human 
character. It is not all a success; it has crudities and solemni- 
ties which a sense of humor would have eradicated. It is 
even, as a whole, a failure; but it is one of those failures which 
are better than many a success. It has the great merit of 
striving for something high, of attempting to realize something 
fine. And if it does not quite succeed, if it tries a little too 
hard and too faultily, it still has moments of subtlety, and many 
pages that plunge deep into experience. In some respects it 
mystifies one, as life itself does. It is not always easy to distin- 
guish right from wrong, to describe a character in simple ad- 
jectives. There are so many excuses, there is so much of good 
mixed in with the bad, there are so many conflicting emotions 
behind the masks we wear, that no one of us can venture to 
pass judgment. And ‘‘ The Joy of Life,” in spite of its occa- 
sional mock heroics, manages to suggest this mystery. 

It deals with two interesting characters, both men, for Miss 
Wolf is much less original and vivid when dealing with women. 
Barbara js never charming to the reader, as she is to the men in 
the story. There is no flexibility in her; the rigidity which is 
the chief fault of the book seems to be concentrated in her person. 
But Antony Trent, stern, upright, loyal and honestly worldly, and 
his brother Cyril, whose earnest, picturesque philanthropy grows 
out of a great sin, have individuality enough to excite interest. 
The contrast between the two is effective, and the situations evolved 

from it are dramatic. A little more, and they would be memo- 
rable. As it is, there are phrases and pictures which haunt the 
memory. Cyril’s death in the runaway accident is a conventional 
A erg but it is not treated in a conventional way. 
dialogue over his,déad body shows rare penetration. 
~~ 
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And there is a certain poetry in Antony's reflection as he gazes 
upon the grave beauty of his brother's still face—Antony, who 
had dreamed of the joy of life and never known it:—‘‘ ‘It were a 
curious paradox of existence,’ mused the man, ‘ if, after all, Death 
were the Joy of Life.’’” 

But it is not with such melancholy that the book ends, In the 
few pages that follow, in the rebellion of Antony’s mind against 
his defeat, his return to ‘‘ the tangible world of fact,” the writer 
again shows her appreciation of the recurring contrasts of charac- 
ter. It is clear enough to make one wish that Miss Wolf might 
acquire the sense of humor, which is so valuable a balance-wheel. 





‘* A Venetian June ’’ 

And A Literary Courtship. By Anna Fuller. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

IT IS a pretty way that Miss Fuller has, of bringing things 
American into Venice and things Italian into America, She gives 
us a little glimpse of the fascination peculiar to the city by the 
Adriatic, weaves a graceful love-story in and out with her descrip- 
tions of lovely scenes, suggests repeatedly the romantic nature of 
her background, and deftly touches upon its languorous pictur- 
esqueness, Yet, in spite of her dexterity and sympathy, the book 
remains American, Venice is on every page persistently present 
to us, but it is always the tourist’s Venice, seen from the outside 
by one who knows it superficially. The book makes no claims to 
thoroughness or depth, it does not pretend to be other than 
itis—a pretty little story which will be charming to those who 
love Venice, because of the memories it will call. forth. In the 
matter of character drawing, it is extremely simple; there is no 
attempt to analyze motives or to describe any but conventional 
emotions. Yet the fact that they are emotions common to us all 
lends them a certain charm. And there is vitality in the figures 
and in their environment, The story is fresh and wholesome, yet 
it is one of those things which M. Raffaélli classes as ‘‘ le tro toll 
et le sentimental.” This daintily bound and illustrated book has 
now been brought out in a most attractive holiday edition, together 
with its equally successful and clever predecessor. The two vol- 
umes, bound in white and stamped in gold, are put up side by side 
in a box. 





‘* The Boy Tramps’’ 
Or, Across Canada. By J. Macdonald Oxley. Illus. by Henry Sand~ 
ham. T, Y. Crowell & Co, 

MR. OXLEY’s success with his stories of Canadian boys—lively 
school-boys and hardy country boys,—has incited him to a more 
ambitious effort in the same line. He now gives us a book of some 
360 pages, well written and illustrated, devoted entirely to the ad- 
ventures of two colonial boys of sixteen, who are described as 
making their way ‘‘across Canada” from Quebec to Vancouver, 
mostly in or near the track of the Canadian Pacific Railway. This 
they accomplish partly on foot and partly in the cars, seeing all 
that is to be seen on the way, and meeting, of course, with many 
lively adventures. The machinery of the story is very simple. 
The boys are the sons of two British merchants of Shanghai, and 
have been sent at an early age from that debilitating climate to a 
public school in the old country, where, along with the elements 
of a good education, they have acquired a familiarity with cricket, 
football and other sports—accomplishments which, by training 
their muscles, stand them in good stead in the enterprise which 
the high spirits of youth incline them to undertake, on their return 
to their homes by the Canadian route. Through the mediation of 
a friend in Montreal, they obtain from the president of the railwa 
a special ticket, allowing them to stop off at pleasure, together wit 
letters to various officials along the line. One of the boys is of 
Scotch descent, the other English, each with special national char- 
acteristics ; and their contrasted traits help to give animation to the 
wonderful series of adventures which befall them, and which have 
evidently taxed not a little the ingenuity of their inventor. As we 
know that all comes right in the end, we can read without excessive 
concern of one or the other or both of our heroes being submerged 
from a broken raft in the Ottawa rapids, or being well-nigh swept 
in an unmanageable canoe over dangerous falls in a Rocky Mount- 
ain river, or slipping down the precipitous slope of a glacier, or 
being nearly ‘trodden to death by a rush of wild cattle, or being 
twice chased with evil intent, once by white robbers and once by 
malevolent Indjans, or finally being nearly drowned in the Fraser 
River while attempting to capture salmon in an Indian net. More- 
over, each adventure has the advantage of showing rome novel 
feature of the country, or trait of the inhabitants. Older readers 
would find the volume a useful companion in their satchel as a 
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supplement to the railway guide-book, telling them much that they 
‘will not learn from the latter, Its value might be ifhcreased, in 
another edition, by a succinct map of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 





‘¢ The Long Walis’’ 
By Elbridge S, Brooks and John Alden, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

THESE TWO good Americans, one of whom has been busy 
excavating in Greece, the other well-known as a knight of the pen, 
have collaborated to give our lads a good surprise. They tell the 
story of an American boy’s adventures in the land of marble stat- 
ues and Corinthian columns, of open-air theatres and superb scen- 
ery, where once lived one of the most interesting races which 
Mother Earth ever nourished. It is a story of digging and 
discovery, of temples and treasures, and the illustrations, which 
are all excellent, were made from the photographs taken or col- 
lected by Mr, Thomas A. Fox, architect of the American ex- 
cavations at Argus. There are some funny encounters between 
American and Greek boys, and there is a good deal in the curious 
customs and costumes of the Greeks, to amuse the young folks from 
America, Both pictures and descriptions explain how certain 
lines and wrinkles on the ground can, by the imagination of the 
excavator and explorer, become once more splendid rows of 
columns, or benches of stone telling of old temples rich in 
Statuary, or of theatres once crowded with human beings, A 

‘ood deal of history is pleasantly told, not only of the ; ll of 

raxiteles, but also of the early Christian, Byzantine and medieval 
periods, and of the time when the Turks came to desolate the land 
and make targets of the glorious Parthenon. How ‘‘the long 
walls"’ have been opened to the sunlight, and old dowel and spike 
holes joined in line and made to tell the secrets of old inscriptions, 
with many an incident belonging to modern Greece, is told with 

lenty of incident and dialogue. Finally the boys bid farewell to 

rateia, and Van, the lively lad, catches his steamer homeward. 
The book is appropriately bound and stamped in blue and white. 





** The Court of King Arthur’”’ 
Stories from the Land of the Round Table. By W. H. Frost. 
S, R. Burleigh. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

**OLD FRIENDS, old wine, old books are best,’’ cried James of 
England; ‘‘hand me my old slippers!” And so the old favor- 
ites come round again at Christmas with ever-recurring smiles, 
sometimes in new dresses, sometimes in old, always young, fresh 
and cheerful. The Arthurian stories have always been favorites 
since old Nennius and Wace and Sir Thomas Malory wrote them 
down, and Lady Charlotte Guest in her ‘* Mabinogion,” and Ten- 
nyson in his ‘‘ Idylls,” glorified them anew in prose and verse in 
these modern times. Inexhaustible mines they are for the story- 
teller to draw upon. Mr. Frost visits those parts of England as- 
sociated with these beautiful legends—Devon and Cornwall, Tin- 
tagel Castle and Caerleon and other melodious-sounding places,— 
and retells the tales and poems in simple language; describing 
these places and their surroundings as they are to-day, and weav- 
ing in story and legend in pleasant fashion for the little folk. A 
flaming dragon breathes fire from a gorgeous binding, and pictures 
inside set off the text. 


lus. by 





‘* Legends from River and [ountain”’ 
By Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettell. Illus. by T. H, Robinson. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 

ROUMANIA, Saxony, the Harz Mountains and the Black Forest 
have contributed to this new and delightful volume of folk-lore tales 
gathered and published by the Queen of Roumania and her fellow- 
worker. Some of the German contingent in the book are old favorites, 
but the Roumanian tales are new and exquisitely poetical. There 
are ten of these, opening with the beautiful ‘‘ Jipi,” all touched 
with the singularly quaint coloring and phraseology of that nook of 
Oriental Europe, where Turks and Gypsies and Romans have el- 
bowed each other for ages and commingled the gay and fantastic 
threads of their fairy-tales. A wonderful loom is that of the Rou- 

‘manian fairy-tale weaver, set up in the solemn primeval forests, 
spinning threads of gold and silver and steel into marvellous gar- 
“ments that cover and enshrine ancient cores of fact and folk-lore. 
All nature is alive there; waterfalls speak melodious language, the 
‘thunder talks, and mountain-peaks woo each other. Carmen 
’ Sylva is not Queen of this fairy-land for nothing; she is a diligent 
-collector of its legendary treasures, and her life is identified with 
. her people's. With true German thoroughness she went to work, 
- exploring its wealth, learning its musical, half-Italian speech, trans- 
lating its wild, fresh poetry, and bestowing her bounty upon the 
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public in the shape of interesting volumes like -this, crowded with 
the imaginative life of her people. The Elbe country and the 
Riesengebirge furnish this fascinating Christmas volume with other 
stories of nixies and flying turtles, of water-snakes and seekers 
after gold, of little glass men and Sunday children; but the poetical 
Roumanian stories bear off the palm, being as rich and peculiar as 
the national costume. This secluded corner of Europe is a chil- 
dren’s playground of lovely scenery—the ‘‘ Land beyond the For- 
est”’ so well described by Mme. Gérard; and it is no wonder that 
charming legends spring up there as thick and brilliant as poppies, 
Happy the boy who gets this book from Kris Kringle! 





New Books and New Editions 

ATTAR OF ROSES does not more piquantly suggest Oriental rose- 
gardens than does Prosper Mérimée’s ‘‘ Carmen” suggest Spain— 
Gypsy Spain. Into this tale this poet, cynic and archeologist put 
all that he knew of Spain, or had learned there as diplomatist and 
traveller, carefully distilling the essence of his memories in deli- 
cately fashioned sentences, in situations and sensations that startle _ 
by their refined verisimilitude. A singularly disagreeable, chilling 
sort of man he was—reticent, always looking askance at men and 
things, yet pushed by high folk into prominent positions, where he 
shone like a pale star, delighted to present himself as a problem to 
his puzzled age, more ¢mconnu than even his famous ‘‘ Inconnue” 
herself. His score of attenuated volumes are much beloved of con- 
noisseurs for their admirable style. His ‘‘ Carmen” is a vivid 
sketch of Andalusian life, delightful to opera-goers and lovers of 
Spanish things, associated with the graceful impersonation of Mme. 
Calvé, whose portrait serves as frontispiece to a new translation of 
the book, by E. H. Garrett, with illustrations by the translator, and 
an introduction by Louise Imogen Guiney. We can recommend 
this translation and its illustrations to all who wish to have Car- 
men's world-famous story alwaysat hand, (Little, Brown & Co.) 
*“ * * 


THE WRITINGS of George Borrow are far less widely known 
than they should be. A big, healthy Englishman, with strong 
convictions and stronger prejudices, a lover of outdoor life and of 
the Gypsies who had almost become his own people; enjoying the 
adventures which so freely befell him, he had the gift of telling 
with irresistible charm his multicolored life, weaving fancy and 
fact into one splendid whole. It would be well for many a reader 
if he would neglect some of the ephemeral volumes of the day, 
to take up ‘‘ Lavengro” and ‘‘ Romany Rye,” and the ever-de- 
lightful record of his work in Spain as the agent of the Bible So- 
ciety. The latter work, ‘‘ The Bible in Spain; or, The Journeys, 
Adventures and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt 
to Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula,” has just been 
brought out in a handsome two-volume edition, edited, with notes 
and a glossary, by the late Ulick Ralph Burke, who died unhap- 
pily before he could give the book a final revision, that part of the 
work, together with the completion of the glossary, being carried 
out by Mr. Herbert W. Greene. The editors’ introduction is his- 
torical, and will be found most useful to the reader, who, as a 
rule, has felt that he could safely neglect the modern history of 
Spain. The two volumes contain a number of really very good 
engravings, are exceedingly well printed, and simply bound. The 
set comes in a box. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

*_ * * 


Mr. CHARLES COWDEN-CLARKE'S edition of ‘‘ The Riches of 
Chaucer” has done much to popularize the work of the great 
poet, who, unedited and unannotated, is but too often unintel- 
ligible to the unphilological reader. That the work has met with 
the reception it so fully deserves from the public, is abundantly 
proved by the recent issue of a fourth edition. We recommend 
the book to all who, without making a specialty of the study of 
letters, wish to have a good general knowledge of its history and 
treasures. They cannot do better justice to Chaucer and his 
work than by procuring his ‘‘ Riches,” so lovingly gathered and 
carefully edited by Mr. Cowden-Clarke. (Macmillan Co.)—— 
THE ALBION EDITION of ‘‘ The Poetical Works of John Mil- 
ton” has been edited, with an introductory memoir, notes, bib- 
liography, etc., by L. Valentine, who has retained the spelling of 
words peculiar to Milton's period, such as ‘‘ highth” for ‘* height ” 
and ‘‘meath” for ‘‘mead,” and, so far as possible, the poet's 
punctuation. The notes explain the allusions to the astronomy 
and philosophy of the time, and give some account of the persons 
to whom the sonnets are addressed, or to whom reference is made 
in the minor poems. (F, Warne & Co.) 
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THE REv. S. Baring-Gould’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Olden Times”’ is 
argely made up of matter which was published twenty-five years 
ago; but it is none the less of permanent interest, and those who 
are not already familiar with it will be glad to have it in this neat 
volume.’ Among the subjects are Curiosities of Cipher, Strange 
Wills, Queer Culprits, Ghosts in Court, Strange Pains and Penal- 
ties, Flagellation, Crazy Saints, the Philosopher's Stone, and the 
like. It is a museum of quaint and curious lore. The one thing 
it lacks is an index. (Thomas Whittaker.) ‘* LOVE IN LET- 
TERS" is a collection of extracts from the correspondence of emi- 
nent persons, with biographical sketches of the writers, by Gen. 
James Grant Wilson. Among the lovers represented are Abelard 
and Heloise, Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth and 
Admiral Seymour (if these were lovers), Ninon de l’Enclos and the 
Marquis de Sevigné (if the letters are authentic), Samuel Pepys 
and Mrs. Steward, Lord Grey and Lady Berkeley, Lord and Lady 
Russell, Diderot and Sophia Voland, Dr. Johnson and Mrs, Thrale, 
Goethe and his Bettina, Nelson and Lady Hamilton, Sir Walter 
and Lady Scott, and many others, Eight portraits, all of women, 
illustrate the book. (G. W. Dillingham.) ‘THE Book of a 
Hundred ‘Games,”” by Mary White, includes a great variety of 
games, intellectual and nonsensical, those requiring preparation 
and those that can be played improimptu, those suited to special 
occasions—New Year's Day, St. Valentine's Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, April First, Christmas, etc.,—old favorites for children, 
and scores of new ones for.those of larger growth; with sugges- 
tions for ‘‘ forfeits,” and much other matter that may help to 
amuse or entertain the home or social circle of anevening. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 








« +* * 


Dr. J. R. MILLER’S new volume, ‘‘ Things to Live For," shows no 
falling-off in those qualities that have made his previous writings 
acceptable to thoughtful readers. The same pleasant style, genial 
sympathy, aptness of illustration, felicity of quotation and appre- 
ciation of humanity’s needs characterize every page, and give to 
every paragraph an unfailing charm. The things to livefor are 
those which may not gain the world’s applause, but will seem grand 
and noble when viewed in. retrospect from eternity: sacrifices of 
love and of self-denial, a true and courageous example, wholesome, 
helpful words, the inspiration of high thoughts, gentle sentiments, 
upward influences—these form a ministry holy and divine. Of the 
twenty-four chapters especially noticeable are those on ‘‘ The 
Duty of Being Strong,” ‘‘ The Grace of Thoughtfulness,’’ ‘* Dan- 
gers of Discouragement,” ‘‘ Passing by on the Other Side” and 
‘« The Cost of Helpfulness.” (T. Y. Crowell &.Co,) NOT ONLY 
parents, but all interested in the education of children, will find 
‘* Seed- Thoughts for Mothers ” an admirable collection of sugges- 
tions and helpful.extracts from various authors, arranged as a year- 
book for daily reading, The,selections show excellent judgment, 
and cover a wide range of thought, touching upon almost every 
phase of child-training.. More than eighty authors are drawn upon, 
A. R, Aldrich, J. C. Fernald, Froebel, Elizabeth Harrison, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, H. C. Trumbull and Kate Douglas Wiggin being 
the ones most frequently quoted. The volume, which is in every 
way attractive, was cortipiled by, the late Mrs, Minnie E. Paull, 
whose ‘‘ Sunshine for Shut-Ins "’ has been a source of comfort to 
somany, (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) ‘ 


x * #* 


THE APPEARANCE of the second edition of Sir George Grove’s 
‘Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies” gives’ an opportunity to 
call the attention of music-lovers to. an admirable book. It is the 
only satisfactory study of Beethoven’s symphonies in the English 
language, is scholarly, judicial, accurate and always instructive, 
and gives all the needed information about the development of the 
symphonic ideas in Beethoven's sketch-books, analyses each 
symphony in a clear and sensible manner, free from pedantry or 
silly rhapsody;and provides such historical and biographical 
information as the student requires for an intelligent enjoyment of 
the compositions... Sir George has done a particularly good piece 
of work in exploding the foolish belief that the Fifth Symphony is 
irregular in construction. As’a matter of fact,.its first movement 
is the highest embodiment of perfect musical form. The book is 
one that every music-lover must own. It is a simple truth that no 
musical library can be complete without it. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

* * 


‘* FIRESIDE STORIES, Old and New,” collected by Henry T. 
Coates, brings before an easily forgetting public many old tales 
which, though they have had their day, may well deserve another. 
The three volumes begin well with Ferguson’s ‘‘ Father Tom and 
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the Pope,’”’ a specimen of real Irish humor. Bulwer Lytton’s 
strange story of ‘‘ The Haunted and the Haunters; or, The House 
and the Brain,” Balzac’s ‘‘The Lost Masterpiece,” and ‘* The 
Lunatic’s Skate,” by Nathaniel Parker Willis, are among the stories 
that accompany it. The two other volumes contain, along with 
many others, Ouida’s famous ‘‘ Dog of Flanders,” Poe’s ** The 
Purloined Letter,” ‘*“The Ghost,” by William Douglas O'Connor, 
and ‘‘A Mystery,” by Fitz-James O’Brien. Each volume has a pho- 
togravure frontispiece. (H. T. Coates & Co.)———-BOURRIENNE’S 
‘* Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte” is a book for all time. A new 
edition of it, edited by Col. R. W. Phipps, contains the four vol- 
umes of earlier editions intwo. It is, nevertheless, well printed 
from large type, and on paper of a sufficient body. The illustra- 
tions are nearly all portraits and photographic reproductions of old 
engravings. . But each volume has a photogravure frontispiece. 
That in Vol. I is after Gérome’s portrait of Napoleon; that in 
Vol. II from the same painter’s portrait group of Empress Maria 
Louisa and the young King of Rome. The other illustrations 
have been printed separately from the text. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.) 


* * * 


‘* NEW WHEELS IN OLD Ruts,” by Henry Parr, is a vivacious 
account of a modern pilgrimage to Canterbury over the ancient 
pilgrim’s way, with illustrations by F. W. R. Adams. Author 
and artist had a merry time on the road, and the record of their 
travel is very amusing; but there is method in their foolery, and 
the actual path of Chaucer’s company is traced and described with 
due seriousness and accuracy. They-beguile the way with tales 
which are as unlike the ancient ones as can well be imagined, but 
none the less enjoyable. The illustrations are as varied as the 
text, views of old castles, churches, and the like alternating with 
comical sketches of people and things along the road that tempted 
to: caricature. Altogether the book is a most agreeable medley 
of sense and nonsense. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) VoL. V. of 
the new and dainty edition of Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets,” 
with notes and introduction by Mr. Arthur Waugh, contains the 
lives of Swift, Broome, Pope, and Pitt, two of whom, though 
famous enough in their day to be deemed worthy of being in- 
cluded in Johnson’s list, are now quite forgotten. The sketches 
of these, however, are very brief, Pope and Swift filling the bulk 
of the volume and being also honored with portraits, The notes 
are particularly valuable, correcting Johnson’s slips and adding 
much important information. (Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. ) 








Books for the Young 

‘‘THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK,” edited by Andrew Lang, is 
made up of many tales from Dumas, some from Pliny, and numer- 
ous others told or re-told by a variety of eminent hands, Mrs. 
Lang’s being the most industrious, Some of the most curious, and 
least known, are tales of the American adventures, with snakes and 
grizzlies, of a Baron Wogan, of whom (and his ancestry) Mr. Lang 
gives an enticing account in his preface. If all he says be in strict 
accord with fact, some one should write the history of the Wogans. 
The illustrations, by Mr. J. H. Ford, are clever and frequently 
funny. In those of M. Dumas and his beasts, it were hard to say 
which is the funnier, the proud proprietor, or his monkeys, dogs 
and vulture. (Longmans, Green & Co.)——-HELEN STRATTON’S 
illustrations are just what was required to add a new interest to 
the tales, in themselves ever fresh and new, of Hans Christian 
Andersen. But it is a pity that it has been thought necessary to 
print them upon clay-laden paper. If she had made less use of 
cross-hatched backgrounds, this could not have been required: 
even as they are, many of them would have looked better on paper 
of a fair surface texture. Among the prettiest are the swan-girl 
and the swans, the awaking from the trance, the poultry girl and 
the ugly duckling, the mermaid and the marble figure, and Gerda 
and the Raven. (Macmillan Co.) 


* * * 


‘* THREE YOUNG CONTINENTALS,” by Everett H, Tomlinson, 
is the second volume in the War.of the Revolution Series, and 
carries forward the story of the ‘‘ Three Colonial Boys,"’ The 
war has fairly opened, and the campaign of 1776.is at hand. New 
York City, New Jersey and Long Island are the localities about 
which cluster thickly the most exciting scenes of the drama. Tories, 
pine-robbers, barn-burners, patriots, traitors, spies, red-coats. and 
Militia-men rapidly across the stage, and the interest is never 


allowed to flag.. Dr. Tomlinson has shown great skiii in his com- 
mingling of 


and fiction. Once or twice, however, his desire 
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to convey information leads him into an error not uncommon 
with writers of his class. The discourse of Fagan upon roads and 
travel in the colonies (pp. 154-157), and the stranger’s account of 
the first school in New York (pp. 207, 208) are both introduced at 
critical moments, when nothing could be more remote from the 
thoughts of the parties concerned. It may also be said that sev- 
eral of the situations are quite improbable. However, the book is 
one that all boys will enjoy. It will, at the same time, increase 
their interest in their historical studies at school. The account of 
the battle of Long Island is especially good. There are five illus- 
trations by Charles Copeland. (W. A. Wilde & Co.) 
* * * 

‘*SOME MORE NONSENSE, Written and Illustrated by A. 
Nobody,” contains very nonsensical drawings and verses about the 
fuss which a rhinoceros might create upon a bus, while looking 
for his ‘‘ puss”; and about a rag-bag elephant, whose poor little 
body is made of shoddy, and his tail of Highland tweed; of Mug- 
gins and his little flute, on which he'd very frequent toot; of 
Mary's lamb, with sauce; of a fluffy little dog with a corkscrew 
for a tail; of the man of Pimlico, who up_to town did daily go, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes by train, and with umbrella lest it 
rain; and the nautical man of Torbay, who wabbled and rolled 
all the way to a strange foreign land, all coral and sand, where 
turtles and penguins do play. (London: Gardner, Darton & Co.) 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE new edition—appropriately called the 
New Amsterdam—of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge’s ever fresh and 
popular Dutch story, ‘‘ Hans Brinker,’’ has been illustrated most 
charmingly by Allen B. Doggett, who gives almost as much infor- 
mation about the quaint country and people behind the dikes in 
his drawings as the author does in the text. A special word of 
praise should be given to the cover-design, which is a clever adap- 


tation of the lines of a seventeenth-century Dutch gable. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) ’ 





*- * * 

LIEUT. H. PHELPS WHITMARSH’S ‘‘ The Young Pearl Divers "’ 
is something decidedly new among books of Aastralian adventure. 
About sheep and black fellows, boomerangs and wait-a-bit thorns, 
we have read enough. But welcome to the man who takes us 
below the Australian waters into the wonderful kingdom of the 
Japanese Kai Riu O! And this is just what Lieut. Whitmarsh 
does. To be true, he leads us over the land first, among the 
jumping kangaroos and along the sea coast, where the boys Tom 
and Harry and Budgeree and the dog Gyp get nearly speared to 
death by the black savages. 
and tarpaulin and Indian rubber, they go down into old Neptune's 
halls. To see a man walking among the jelly-fishes,and sea fans 
and corals and sponges, amid a perfect fairy-land undisturbed by 
surface.storms, is a rare sensation, even in books. Harry finds 
the pearl oysters not growing in clusters, but singly. Of course, 
the submarine traveler has all sorts of dangers. He comes near 
getting devoured by a shark, but, after the great risks from the wet, 
including shipwreck, he suffers still greater dangers on dry land. 
After escaping from the drought, the boys get home safely, to 
find the comfortable sum of twenty thousand pounds sterling as 
—- money awaiting them after the loss of the Eloise. The 


story is lively and the pictures are equally good. (Boston: Joseph 
Knight Co,) 


*- * 

GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S ‘‘ The Black Tor”’ is a spirited 
story of feud and adventure, in which two boys of the Darleys and 
the Edens, brought up as enemies, end by becoming fast friends. 
The time is that of James I, and there is a great plenty of ruffianly 
Falstaffian soldiers, of castles and cliffs, ravens’ nests and lead- 
mines, fighting enough and to spare, and just a little love-making. 
There are attractive illustrations by W.S. Stacey. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) REAL ‘INDIANS and real Indian fighters are the staple at- 
tractions which Mr, Everett T. Tomlinson offers his young readers in 
“*Tecumseh's Young Braves." The story deals with episodes, 
mostly historical, of the struggle with the hostile Creeks during 
the war of 1812. : Some of these are Tecumseh’s visit, Sam Dale’s 
fight with the Indians and the escape of Weatherford from the 
**holy ground.” There are several full-page illustrations. (Lee 
& Shepard.) ———** By THE NORTH SEA,” by Emma Marshall, is 
a tale of the days of: William-and Mary. One of the principal char- 
acters in it is Mrs Bridget Bendysh, Cromwell's granddaughter, 
and Dr. Isaac Watts’and Archbishop Tillotson appear in its pages. 
The story is told with'@ quaint old-time flavor that is very effective. 
It will not fail to inter@g®-girls, as its plot contains most of the 
things that attract thel/a@etemtion. - (Thomas Whittaker.) 
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Author and Translator 


WE PRINT here, in connection with a review of M. J.-K. Huys- 
mans’s ‘‘ En Route,” on page 358 of this number, portraits of the 


author and his translator. M. Huysmans occupies a great deal 





M. J.-K. HuysMANs 


of space in Dr. Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneration,’’ as he does in the 
development of ultra-modern French letters, notwithstanding the 
paucity of his volumes, As it is, each one of them, from first to 
last, exhibits a cast of mind that can only be described as abnor- 





Mr. C. KeGan Pau. 


mal; and this trait is most strongly emphasized in the volume re- 
viewed to-day and in its untranslatable predecessor. 





THE MEETING of the Authots Club on Dec. 3 was made a com- 
plimentary reception to Dr. Edward Eggleston, signalizing the pub- 
lication of the first volume of his ‘‘ Beginnings of a Nation.” 
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Pope Leo XIII. 


WE GIVE on another page of this number an estimate of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s appreciation of the Pope. The portrait given 


here forms the frontispiece of the volume. For students of liter- 


ature the present Supreme Pontiff has a special interest as the pos- 
sessor of a remarkably pure and flexible Latin style, which places 
his writings, in that respect, on a par with the classics. 


Coventry Patmore 


“STHE DEATH in England, last week, of an old man of seventy- 
three, whose distinction, such as it was, passed out nearly twenty 
yeats ago, can hardly to-day cail for much attention, and yet it 
may be noted, in connection with the death of Coventry Patmore, 
how hard it is to kill a poet. In Blackwood’s Magazine for 
September 1844, this language was used of the young poet, then 
in his twenty-first year, whose first volume of verse was under 
the eye of the reviewer :—‘‘ In the days of the knout, we believe 
that no such volume as Mr. Coventry Patmore’s could have ven- 
tured to crawl out of manuscript into print. * * * Our deliberate 
judgment is, that the weakest inanity ever perpetrated in rhyme 
by the vilest poetaster of any former generation becomes mascu- 
line verse when contrasted with the nauseous pulings of Mr. Pat- 
more’s muse.” The writer through twelve pages of quotation and 
comment proceeds, avowedly, to kill the poet, and winds up with 
this volley over the grave :—‘‘ This is the life into which the sime 
of the Keatses and Shelleys of former times has fecundated. * * * 
Nothing is so tenacious of life as the spawn of frogs—nothing is 
so vivacious as corruption, until it has reached its last stage. 
Coventry Patmore’s volume has reached the ultimate /erminus of 
poetical degradation; and our conclusion, as well as our hope is, 
that the fry must become extinct in him: His poetry (thank 
heaven!) cannot corrupt into anything worse than itself.” 

With the quotations given, the reviewer goes nigh to prove his 
point; but the unhappy poet, with his epitaph thus written, con- 
tinued to live and write and was exceedingly pleasing to'a whole 
generation of admirers. His works went through many editions 
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on two continents and became household gems in many homes— 
treasured, reread, quoted and sworn by, sworn at and sworn to 
for intrinsic value by the three several parties most given to 
swearing, the kind reader, the ferocious critic and the absolutely 
impartial author. There was a time when Ruskin placed the poet 
among those of the first rank. Ruskin’s opinions have had their 
day. There was a moment when Carlyle gave the verses high 
praise, and, under his breath, hinted a hope that the poet would 
write no more of the kind—no more verses for girls. But Carlyle 
was a worshipper of rugged heroes, who make a poetry of their 
own. There are girls still left in the world. The writer of this 
has recently cast his eye over a volume of ‘‘ The Angel in the 
House,”” a book somewhat thumbed, and evidently dear in its day 
to one particular girl. 

Two volumes, of perhaps five hundred pages in all, now con- 
tain the poetical work of Mr. Patmore. The contents of the early 
volume, published in 1844, when Lowell was printing in America, 
when Tennyson was storming the heights in England,—are dead. 
not, however, killed by the critic. They were poems which the 
young man would burn—after printing. Type is often all that 
one needs as a hint—type for the author, and time. In the poet’s 
use of the types there is no crime. Mischief begins when the 
silence of friends is broken. As to the two volumes of five hun- 
dred pages, if Ruskin’s valuation be accepted and the poems of 
Coventry Patmore be read with the masters, there is little to say 
for Mr. Patmore. His most constant theme is woman and love in 
their purer existence: woman, intelligent, winning, worshipping, 
comforting, confiding; love, in its power of enchantment, elusive, 
pervasive and controlling. What in all his word, picjures would 


Painted by J. S. Sargent. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


place Patmore’s woman for a moment with Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline, for poetic charm of surroundings, for pathetic interest of 
situation, for delicious home qualities; or with the women of our 
own reverential Whittier, for tenderness, constancy, wholesome 
sweetness; or with Tennyson's, for play of emotions, exquisite 
purity of mood, elegance and grace of womanhood? Of the 
women of Browning, Patmore knew nothing; he never saw them 


*so as to know them. 


To pass from subject-matter, our poet reminds us of Words- 






































































































worth in ground treatment of theme; but there the resemblance 
ends. He has no share in Wordsworth’s intuitive perception of 
harmonies in external nature and in spiritual being. The three 
or four love lyrics in Wordsworth go to the very essence of pure 
and permanent love. ; 
If, with Carlyle, we look hopefully upon Patmore’s powers in 
higher themes, if we take him away from his girls, and let him 
sound the heroic strain, what are we to say when we put Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Duke of Wellington,” with its solemn music, or Words- 
worth’s Sonnet to Milton, with its simple grandeur, or “Lowell's 
** The Present Crisis,” with its bugle call te duty, beside Patmore’s 
lines on England :— 
‘* Lo, weary of the greatness of her ways, 

There lies my Land, with hasty pulse and hard, 

Her ancient beauty marr’d, 

And, in her cold and aimless roving sight, 

Horror of light ; : 

Sole vigor left in her last lethargy, 

Save when, at bidding of some dreadful breath, 

The rising death 

Rolls up with force; 

And then the furiously gibbering corse 

Shakes, panglessly convuls’d, and sightless stares, 

Whilst one Physician pours in rousing wines, 

One anodynes, 

And one declares 

That nothing ails it but the pains of growth.” 


It is when we set aside the critical reader and remember only 
the ‘‘kind” reader—the great crowd of young people, who have 
abuhdant sentiment and passion with which, on a mere hint of 
verse form, to supply the tenderness, yearning and feeling from 
their own moods—that we can find a good place for Patmore in 
the ranks of poets, and be glad that he survived the ‘‘ deep damna- 
tion of his taking-off."’ He had reverence for womart, susceptibility, 
and a knowledge of all the commonplaces attending the treatment 
of love. He had a good ear for.cadence and vowel sounds, a fair 
skill in the management of rhythm, a very ordinary power of 
perception and choice in words. He rarély found those luminous 
words which are in themselves .poéms, which seldom come to the 
poet off-hand, but must be pursued with a candle and caught, as 
Emergon is said to have pursued and caught those shining adjec- 
tives that make him the poet of poets. Patmore took the word 
near at hand and was satisfied. It carried his main thought and 
let his'‘action—what there was of it—proceed. A choicer word 
might perhaps have arrested the mind of the reader and kept his 
thought from the:end of his journey. This gentle arrest, however, 
—this plucking at the cloak of the traveler,—is a privilege of the 
great artist, and is not denied him even in-narrative and dramatic 
composition, »Scott and Shakespeare; alike, insisted on all the high 
points of viéw afforded by their path, also on all the enchantments 
of discourse, and they hardly knew how to be dull.’ No happy 
choice of words in Patmore arrests the attention; no phrase is 
superbly good; no imagery is the aptest. This the critic would 
not dare to say of any great poet. While the diction in Patmore 
thus seldom compelled admiration, an unpoetic selection of imagery 
often enough occurred to worry the sense of surprise. It is hard 
to imagine Longfellow hitting upon the following fashion of 
expression when he wished to show the sweet agitation of a sincere 
girl on becoming engaged, who, 

**remembering all her debt 
To plighted passion, gets by rote 
Her duty: says ‘I love him,’ yet 
The thought half chokes her in her throat ; 
And like that fatal ‘I am thine’ 
Comes with alternate gush and check 
And joltings of the heart, as wine 
oured from a flask of narrow neck.” 

The two quotations which we have made will serve very well to 
illustrate Patmore’s choice of measures—the latter being his 
earlier and prevailing, vehicle for narrative verse, the former a 
modification of the ode to suit a narrative treatment. He is 
still much admired for his use of this adaptation; but the tempta- 


tions.of these simple measures are easily seen in our quotations. 


The possibilities of the ode form are best seen in Wordsworth's 
‘** Immortality,”” Both measures are perilously facile, and the ballad 
form so easily monotonous, that Patmore sought relief for his own 
tired sense in a jolting line which only emphasizes the monotony: 
‘* Her life, all honor, observed, with awe 
Which cross-experience could not mar.” 


** The years, so far from doing her wrong, 
Anointed her with gracious balm.” 
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The first and third lines give one a sensation as of a soldier on 
the march, who has lost the step and *‘ hitches’’ up to regain it. 

In the happy ranks of the minor poets, whom we need not read 
to criticize, but may perhaps read for the recovery of an agreeable 
mood, time has already placed Coventry Patmore. Many shall 
rise in his room, and the courtesies of a kinder day of criticism 
will, it is hoped, find a use for our common clay other than the 
Blackwood's of fifty years ago discovered. 


JAMES HERBERT, MORSE, 


A Book and Its Story 


MR, LANG’S ‘‘ LOCKHART ” 


SOME MONTHS AGO, in a passage full of his own delicate and 
pleasant imagination, Mr. Andrew Lang suggested that a book 
ought to be written which should deal with the mutual relations 
of the English literary men of the first quarter of this century. It 
would be a fascinating and fruitful topic; for it would be difficult 
to find a period in the whole history of letters where a group so 
large in numbers and at the same time so fertile in characteristic 
personality was brought into such close relations. They loved 
and hated, they quarrelled and made up, they borrowed and lent, 
to a most picturesque extent; and the book could be made an en- 
tirely charming one by the right person. Mr. Lang disclaims any 
intention of writing it himself; but he has, in the two fair and 
portly volumes of ‘* The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lock- 
hart ’ (Charles Scribner's Sons), both made a substantial contri- 
bution to the library which would have to be consulted, and indi- 
cated clearly the difficulty of the task. It would require patient 
research among MS. authorities, such as he has evidently made 
in preparation for this biography. It would exact, in order to 
perfection, a rare sense of proportion, without which it would be- 
come a heterogeneous mass of unrelated facts; and while Mr. 
Lang’s ‘‘ Lockhart” is by no means that, yet, if there is one fault 
in its composition, it is a certain lack of ‘‘impressive unity,” 
which leaves a sliglitly confused result in the mind. 

*_ * * 


Another difficulty would be the holding of ‘4 calm, judicial 
balance among the angers which find place even:in the ‘celestial 
souls of authors. This, perhaps, it might have been too much to 
expect from Mr. Lang in the present biography, endowed as he is 
by birth with the ‘‘ perfervid genius of the Scots,” and smarting 
(on behalf of Lockhart) under a sense of ‘undeserved wrong. Itis 
not, however, when he vindicates Lockhart from the oddly per- 
verted conceptions of hirh which have been more or less current, 
that we would restrain him; it is only when occasionally he is 
carried away into a side issue, as when he reprehends Leigh Hunt 
for his attack on Byron, while some people are very firmly con- 
vinced that Hunt had ample justification for his unkind expres- 
sions, Still, he has here the shelter of Scott’s opinion, which he 
quotes :—‘‘ Hunt has behaved like a hyena to Byron, whom he 
has dug up to girn and howl over him in the same breath.” 

* * 


But these generalizations rather take us away from the special 
subject, which is quite attractive enough to detain us. It is easy 
to understand how the work which was begun as a mere intro- 
duction to a new edition of the ‘‘ Life of Scott’ swelled into the 
present independent and goodly proportions, While its subject is 
known to the majority of readers mainly as the biographer of his 
great father-in-law, he was very much more than a mere Boswell. 
The production of a biography which is a classic in its kind is 
alone no slight title to fame; but Lockhart’s genius was far wider 
than this. ‘‘ Nothing,”’ says Mr. Lang, ‘‘is more remarkable than 
his universal ability. Except his 4reintements of contemporaries 
(and for these I confess the utmost antipathy), he did nothing 
which he did not do well. His criticism of classical writers in any 
language is warm with sympathy, acute with appreciation, and ex- 
cellent, at times nobly eloquent, in style. His verseis, on occasion, 
nothing less than masterly, and of biography, on any scale, he is a 
confessed master. It may, therefore, be. worth while to point out 
that, in fiction too, his gifts were far indeed from commonplace, 
far from imitative; that he could feel with passion, and communi- 
cate what he felt with power.” His novels, though often con- 
fused, with those of Galt and Wilson, have a distinct and per- 
manent value, and are especially remarkable for their curious 
anticipations of notes considered peculiarly ‘‘ modern.” His trans- 
lations from the Spanish are fairly well known, though some of 


: his original verse deserves an equal reputation; but the practical 


or partial anonymity of the bulk of his work for the periodical 
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press, as contributor and editor, accounts for a portion of his lack 
of universal renown. 
* * # 


Born in the manse of Cambusnethan, on 14 July 1794, he was 
educated at Glasgow until, at the age of fifteen (as was not unus- 
ual in those days) he went up to Oxford as an exhibitioner of 
Balliol. He ‘‘liked the place much better than he would have 
expected,” and especially delighted in his friendship with Sir 
William, then Mr., Hamilton—the only one of his college friends 
with whom he did not maintain a lifelong intimacy, and in this 
case the estrangement seems to have been the fault of Hamilton. 
Miss Martineau, who did not know Lockhart, averred that his 
friendships ‘‘ were formed in flattery and broken off by treachery. 
Free and constant friendship he never enjoyed nor seemed to 
desire”; but Mr, Lang takes great pleasure in demolishing this 
view. Lockhart was indeed constitutionally shy, largely owing 
to the deafness which afflicted him from childhood; the heavy 
gtiefs which ‘‘ followed fast and followed faster” in the later half 
of his life were enough to cause a tendency to melancholy: and 
even his biegrapher deplores the personalities into which his taste 
for satire, justified by the controversial license of the time, carried 
him in his earlier or Blackwood days. But, taking the man as his 
own letters show him, no epithet could be further from the truth 
than the ‘* malevolent” which it has been attempted to fix upon 
him. His unostentatious kindnesses to the very people whom he 
was supposed to hate are known now, and no man as fond as he 
-was Of children and of the old could have a bad heart. It is really 
singular on how little foundation rest most of the charges against 
him, especially those of Miss Martineau, who seems to be Mr. 
Lang’s pet aversion. Perhapsthe mostabsurd was that formulated 
by Rogers, who said on the publication” of the ‘‘ Life” :—**I 
always thought Lockhart hated Scott, and now I knowit.” Against 
this Mr. Lang sets on the same page the simple words of Scott’s 
own daughterin a letter to her husband :—‘‘I used to think it was 
both selfish and wrong, my marrying; but when I hear papa talk 
of you, and see the comfort you are to him, dear Lockhart, I 
feel I can never be grateful enough to you.” 


*- * * 


After leaving Oxford, he went to Edinburgh, and his whole 
career was colored by his beginnings there, at a time when it was 
a brilliant rival to London, but agitated by the violent passions of 
little political cliques. His connection with Blackwood's soon be- 
gan and led him, as has been said, into controversial excesses 
which all his friends deplored. ‘* Why,” Mr, Lang plaintively 
cries, ‘‘why would Lockhart, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Christie and of Sir Walter, in spite of universal disapproval, cleave 
to Blackwood’s Magazine? One really begins to think 
of Maga as of a cankered witch who has spell-bound the young 
man.” But the seething passions of the time are long since quiet, 
and Mr. Lang’s careful details seem to us concerned, as Scott’s 
favorite quotation ran, 

‘* With things that are long enough ago, 
And with Dickie Macphalion that’s slain.” 
** * 


In 1818 Lockhart first met Scott and visited him at Abbots- 
ford, where he found his future wife, so dearly loved and so 
deeply mourned. About the same time occurs the first mention 
of the ill-starred name of John Scott, who was to fall in a duel 
with Christie, Lockhart’s friend, growing out of a presumed cause 
of quarrel with Lockhart himself through his connection with 
Blackwooa’s—though it is amply demonstrated in the very fulland 
careful details which are given of this celebrated affair, that Lock- 
hart did everything which could have been required of him to 
satisfy his accuser. In 1825 Disraeli, then ‘‘ a handsome, imagina- 
tive and persuasive lad of twenty,” came to Scotland to secure 
Lockhart as editor of a new daily paper, or, as he put it, ‘‘ Di- 
rector-General of an immense organ.” Both Lockhart and Scott 
held very strong views, which read oddly to-day, on the unfitness 
of the position to ‘‘a scholar and a gentleman”; but the same 
objection did not lie against the editorship of The Quarterly Re- 
view, which Murray offered him about the same time, in succes- 
sion to John Taylor Coleridge. This brought him to London, and 
fixed him in a position, which, if full of responsibility and care, was 
permanent.and remunerative. New friendships and relations came 
up—with Croker and Milman editorially, for example, and with 
Carlyle personally, though the two men met less seldom than 
Carlyle, who had a strong affection and esteem for his country- 


.Man, would have wished. 
ees 
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The task of collecting materials for the ‘* Life of Scott '’ was a 
heavy one, and altogether he was a busy man. It was just as 
well that he should be, as the last twenty years of his life were 
saddened by blow after blow of domestic affliction—the loss of 
his children (especially the delicate and precocious ‘‘ Hugh Little- 
john," for whom the ‘* Tales of a Grandfather” were written), of 
Sir Walter, of his own father and his wife, and finally, after much 
trouble caused by the young man’s waywardness, of his last son 
Walter, then Laird of Abbotsford. It is almost impossible to 
summarize the events, so full of interest and diversity, of these 
busy years. Nothing is passed over-by Mr. Lang that could give 
a clear presentment of all sides of Lockhart’s character, and such 
a matter as his controversy with the Ballantynes over Scott's 
financial troubles is treated with a final thoroughness. So we are 
brought through all these changing scenes, never weary of our 
company, to 1854, when Lockhart died at Abbotsford, the home 
of all his dearest associations, in tne arms of his daughter, and 
went, according to his own expression of belief, to meet 

** Beyond the sphere of time, 
And sin, and fate’s control, 
Serene in changeless prime 
Of body and of soul,” 
‘*the eyes of her whom he never ceased to love and long for, 
and of that great soul beside whose mortal ashes his own body 
lies at rest.” A. I. pu P. C, 





Miss Guiney and Miss Brown 


THE FRIENDSHIPS of women flourish in and around Boston, 
There are Mrs, James T. Fields and Miss Sara Orne Jewett, who 
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have occupied the same house for a number of years and even in 
those trying circumstances have-preserved the strongest friend- 
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ship, Another strong friendship is that of Miss Louise Imogen 
.Guiney and Miss Alice Brown. They do not live together, for 
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Miss Guiney, when she is not writing poetry, is sorting the mail 
and selling postage-stamps at Auburndale, Mass., where she holds 
the office of postmistress. Miss Brown lives in Boston, for she is 
regularly attached to the staff of The Youth's Companion. Though 
separated by the fitful trolley-car in the winter time, these two 
usually take their vacations together. Miss Brown has been 
abroad alone several times, but last summer she and Miss Guiney 
went together. Theirs was no conventional trip, but an unconven- 
tional and delightful one. For ten weeks these two young women 
tramped about Wales, Shropshire and Devon, ending their pil- 
grimage in London, 

Miss Guiney, as all the world knows, is a poct and so is Miss 
Brown, though it is by her prose that she is best known. She is 
the author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass,” a volume of racy New England 
tales, which, while they suggest Miss Wilkins, are only suggestive 
from their subject. Her latest work is a book of verse, ‘‘ The 
Road to Castaly.” That they both write verse does not in the 
least interfere with the friendship of these two ladies. They are 
friends, not rivals, and nothing pleases one more than to hear the 
other's verses praised. This, you will admit, is true friendship. 


London Letter 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CLUB, whose meetings attract increas- 
ing attention in the literary and artistic world, holds to-night the 
first of its three dinners for the season of 1896-97. At a time 
when the number of social clubs, with club-houses, gardens, ter- 
races and what not, is legion, it is really remarkable that. this 
friendly little cofer‘e, which is content to drink the red wine of 
Omar in any friendly restaurant, which meets but once a quarter, 
and boasts no continuing city, should have become so firmly estab- 
lished and desired an institution. Yet its popularity is unquestion- 
able. Membership is limited; and when vacancies occur, they are 
eagerly taken up. The most recent election, I understand, is that 
of Mr. Pinero. To-night’s festival will be one of uncommon interest, 
since on this occasion the Club will welcome for the first time its 
new President, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and its new Vice-President, 
Mr. Henry Norman, It is an understood thing that the Vice- 
President of this year becomes the President of the next; Mr. Gosse 
succeeds Mr, Clement Shorter, and after Mr. Gosse, Mr. Norman. 
I have been permitted to glance at the toast-list of to-night, and it 
appears that the company will be unusually distinguished. Mr. 
Coventry Patmore was expected; but one learns with sincere regret 
that the venerable poet, who resides in great retirement at Lyming- 
ton, on the borders of the New Forest, but who had determined 
to make the expedition to London upon so interesting an occasion, 
is confined to his room by a sudden attack of illness, which gives 
some alarm to his friends. [Mr, Patmore died on Nov. 26. See 
page 365. Eps. CrITIC.] In the absence of Mr. Patmore, the 
duty of responding for the guests of the Club will fall upon Mr. 
Sidney Colvin. Dr, Conan Doyle, Sir W. Martin Conway and 
Mr. Zangwill are also expected to speak. Here is variety of 
method and of interest. The rose from the grave of Omar, im- 
ported by the Club some years ago, and planted on the grave of 
Edward FitzGerald, in Suffolk, has long been in a very languish- 
ing condition ; but I understand that its strength has much increased, 
and that Mr. Thiselton-Dyer, the Curator of Kew Gardens, who 
is an enthusiastic member of the Club, has much hope that it may 
produce a flower during Mr. Gosse’s period of office. s 

To-day, indeed, is ‘‘ big with fate,” for, among those who sit 
down to the Omarian dinner, not a few, perhaps, will have spent 
the afternoon at the Avenue Theatre, attending a last, private, 
privileged dress rehearsal of ‘Little Eyolf.” Miss Robins 
has decided to allow enthusiasts and friends to a limited number 
to witness this interesting experiment; and several of the leading 
dramatic critics will be her guests. It is said that the play is 
going remarkably well, and that the present is like to prove the 
triumph of Ibsenism. At any rate, all the stalls are sold for all the 
performances, and the more popular parts of the house are steadily 
filling in advance. There is every prospect of a substantial bal- 
ance, wherewith to produce Echagaray’s ‘* Marius” early in 1897. 

Two days ago Mr. Arthur Bourchier and his company sailed for 
New York, and his fortunes in America will be closely followed by 
a large body of friends in this country. No one, perhaps, has fol- 
lowed Mr. Bourchier’s career with more interest than the present 
writer, who sat in the dress circle, a very young Freshman, when 
Mr. Bourchier, in weird black robes and a flowing beard, spoke a 
certain strange Prologue on the occasion of the opening of the New 
Theatre at Oxford. Since then Mr. Bourchier has played many 
parts, but his methods have changed but little. He is still impul- 
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sive, restless, mercurial, with the qualities of his nature always ob- 
literating its disadvantages. He holds the house with the force of 
an exuberant temperament ; and his acting in the second act of ‘* The 
Chili Widow ” is an admirable example of his talent at its best. His 
wife (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) is considered by many competent 
critics to be the most promising emotional actress.on the London 
stage. She served a long apprenticeship at the Lyceum, where, as 
Miss Winifred Emery before her, she understudied Miss Ellen 
Terry. Her Anne Boleyn is always remembered with pleasure. 
Hitherto she has had but little chance of appearing in tragedy, 
but in the short piece ‘‘ Monsieur de Paris,’’ which she takes with 
her to America, she gives evidence of singular intensity and fire. 
Upon her return she is to appear as Charlotte Corday, a part for 
which she would seem to be peculiarly fitted. Mr. Bourchier takes 
with him an excellent company. Mr. Blakeley is unapproached in 
humorous ‘‘old men,” and Mr. Mark Kinghorne is as good a 
character-actor as we have at present. There seems every reason 
to believe that Mr. Bourchier will succeed as well in America as he 
has in London. 

Mr. Zangwill is understood to be about to desert fiction for a 
season, and to project a series of studies of a certain class of Jew- 
ish development. These are to be called ‘‘ Dreamers of the 
Ghetto,” and the types chosen will be conspicuous for the ideality 
and humanity of their creed. The Christ will be among them, but 
the latest will be of quite recent origin. Mr. Zangwiil is already 
advanced upon his work, which he hopes to have finished before 
next summer. It is not at all improbable that he will be more suc- 
cessful in this line of literature than he has proved as a storyteller. 
His method has grown in complexity, and is now less suited than 
at first to the medium of popular fiction. He is wise if he appre- 
ciates this betimes, for he is a man who is bound to do something 
big, when once he has found his proper sphere. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll has announced to an interviewer from the 
Chronicle that his recent visit to America has inspired him with 
the wish to introduce young American authors to the British pub- 
lic. This is pleasant news, for Dr. Nicoll has unusual facilities for 
the ‘‘ manufacture of reputations,’ and it has not hitherto been 
very easy to persuade English editors that there are young men in 
New York who can write at least as well as some of the cheaper 
hack-novelists of the bookstall. When some ingenious publisher 
like Mr. Heinemann ‘‘booms” an American writer into success, 
as he did Mr. Stephen Crane, editors are at once agog to secure 
his work. Yet most of them had refused it right and left before they 
had had his name forcibly driven into their intellects. The fact is, 
most editors buy by name, by reputation, and only a very few take 
the trouble to hunt for excellence. Young American writers are 
not known here by name; therefore, they scarcely get a chance. 
Now Dr. Robertson Nicoll is going to change all that! Cheer up, 
gentlemen of the New York Press Club. There's a good time 
coming ! 


LONDON, 20 Nov, 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Lounger 


IT IS SAID that the only sport that at all rivals college football 
for money-making (I will not say brutality) is prize-fighting. The 
gross receipts from the recent game between Yale and Princeton 
at Manhattan Field were $37,000. Of this sum, after expenses, 
$28,000 was divided between the football associations of the two 
universities. Other colleges may not have done quite so well as 
this, but they have not been far behind. I do not know that favor- 
ite football players are ever treated as well as favorite prize-fighters. 
John L., Sullivan is to have a benefit at the Madison Square Garden 
for which one hundred admirers of the manly art will give $1000 
each, toward a trust fund for his maintenance. They know their 
man when they make it a trust fund. I don’t hear anything about 
a benefit performance for the unfortunate Mrs. Sullivan. But 
then, why should lovers of sport do anything for her? She couldn't 
stand up before her husband; he ‘‘ knocked her out” every time, 
though he pretended that she beat him. No, there was nothing 
fine or noble about this poor woman. It is her big, strong, nose- 
breaking, whisky-drinking husband who deserves to te honored 
and cared for. 

‘8% 


IN SELECTING Princeton for his future home, it seems to me 
that Mr. Cleveland has acted most wisely. And he has shown 
great wisdom in deciding to retire from active business after he 
leaves the White House. Princeton is a delightful old town, and 
after the storm and stress Of two Presidential terms it must look 
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particu'arly attractive. It is said that Mrs, Cleveland is drawn 
towards Princeton because of her children, for whom she rightly 
prefers the country for a home. At present they are in the hands 
of nurses and governesses, but by the time they are ready for col- 
lege, Princeton University will no doubt have taken on an annex 
for young women after the manner of Harvard. 


* * ® 


IN COMMENTING on the extraordinary success of Mr. Kipling’s 
new volume of poems, ‘‘ The Seven Seas,” a writer in The Sketch 
says:—‘‘I saw in an American paper the other day an extraordi- 
nary picture of ‘ Kipling writing poetry in pajamas.’ It reminded 
me of the illustration of Rob- 
inson Crusoe writing home in 
hislonely island hut. Beneath 
the picture ran the legend, ‘ In 
summer this genius composes 
in cool Indian night-clothes, 
which he splashes with ink 
when he 1s troubled for a 
rhyme.’”’ I suppose that the 
writer in The Sketch thinks the 
pajamas and the ink-spots the 
invention of the imaginative 
American journalist. I can 
tell him, for his comfort, that 
a similar picture appeared in a 
London six-penny magazine 
in June or July last—I forget 
which, but I saw it during the 
summer in London, and after- 
wards in McClure's Maga- 
sine. Thearticle that accom- 
panied it was written by Mr. 
E. Kay Robinson, who was 
Mr. Kipling’s associate on a 
paper in India. I know that 
this will make the writer in 
The Sketch feel badly, but I 
can’t help it; the truth must 
be told even at the sacrifice of 
the American journalist's reputation for imagination. Here, by the 
way, is Mr. Kipling’s latest picture—as ‘‘ Tommy Atkins.” It is 
not taken from life, but from Zhe Sketch. 


’. * ® 


MR. NOAH BROOKS has just arrived in New York from ‘‘ The 
Ark,” his home in Castine, Maine, on his way to California. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Brooks goes to extremes. He will remain in Califor- 
nia for several months, and thereby escape the bad weather 
which usually comes to this part of the country somewhere be- 
tween January and April. That, however, is not what Mr. Brooks 
is making this long journey for. He is going out to California to 
write a novel. Having just finished a History of the United 
States for the Messrs. Scribner, he proposes to take a rest by 
writing fiction. While this will be Mr. Brooks’s first novel, it will 





not be his first work in the line of fiction, his stories for the young» 


being well known, This time he is going to show the grown 
folks what he can do by way of entertaining them. Mr. Brooks 
tells. me that he has another novel in his mind, but is afraid that 
it will never be written, as it will take two to write it—himself 
and Mr. Henry Watterson. It has to be written by two persons, 
because it must be written from two entirely different points of 


view. The difficulties in the way of writing this novel make its - 


appearance somewhat problematical. 


* * 


THE USUALLY WELL-INFORMED Argonaut of San Francisco 
reminds its readers that the international copyright law has been 
in force for five years, and asks what benefit it has been to the 
American authors who ‘‘ so strongly urged its enactment?” If The 
Argonaut is in earnest in asking this question, if it is really ask- 
ing for information, I will tell it what the international copyright 
law has done for the American author. In the first place it has 
put him on an equal footing with the foreign autho-. The Ameri- 
can publisher cannot now take a foreign author’s books without 
paying for them. When he did so, he could sell them at a third 
or cow of the price that an American author’s books could 
be for, if the American author was to receive any returns for 
his labor. The works of poptlar English authors were snapped 
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up by American publishers and sold for fifty, twenty-five or even 
ten cents a volume, and when American authors came around 
with their manuscripts, the publisher declined them, not always 
with thanks, on the ground that he could not afford to pay Ameri- 
can authors when he could get foreign authors for nothing. All 
American publishers were not pirates; but there were pirates 
enough at sea to give the honest an i a good deal of trouble. 
He might arrange with the foreign author to pay him a royalty on 
his books, but no sooner would he get them well advertised and 
make a market for them, than the pirate would sail in and_ steal 
his author from him by publishing a cheaper edition of the book 
than the man who paid for it could afford to make. Then, again, 
the American author gets the benefit of the foreign market. If 
there were no international copyright law, Capt. Mahan, Mrs. Bur- 
nett, Mr, Crawford, Mr. Harold Frederic, Mr. Stephen Crane, Mrs. 
Wiggin, Miss Wilkins, Mr. Howells and every other American 
author whose writings are popular in England, would be pirated 
the moment he published on this side of the water. It seems to 
me that the American author is very much the gainer by the law. 
And leaving the question of gain entirely out, it is some satisfac- 
tion to know that we are dealing honestly by others and that others 
are dealing honestly by us. 


* * * 


The Argonaut takes the November magazines and names a 
number of foreign authors whose stories or essays are found in 
them. Among these foreigners I see the name of Mr. August F. 
Jaccaci. I admit that Mr. Jaccaci was born in a foreign country, 
though Mrs. Hamerton in speaking of him in her husband's mem- 
oir calls him an American. He has certainly lived here one 
enough to belong to the country, and has for some years past hel 
the position of art-editor of Scribner's Magazine. However, for 
the sake of argument, I will admit that he is a foreigner, and that 
the others named are also foreigners. What of it? Are we to 
have none but Americans writing in our magazines? 1 hope that 
we are not quite so narrow-minded as that. What would we say 
if English editors barred out American writers? Only last summer 
Mr. Howells, Mr. James, Mr. Crawford and Mrs. Barr had serials 
running in the leading English weeklies. What if Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Mr. Hardy, Mr.du Maurier, Mr. Barrie, Mr, Kipling and 
Mr. Hope have serials published in our magazines? Are not 
American authors published serially also? Is not Col. Higginson 
writing his reminiscences for The Atlantic Monthly? “as not 
Mr. James just finished a serial there, and Miss Murfree begun 
another? Has not Mr, Poultney Bigelow told the story of the 
German struggle for liberty in Harper's Magazine and begun a 
series on Africa? And are not Mr. Howells, Mrs. J. 'W. Alex- 
ander, Mr, Hutton, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Warner, Mr. Bangs and a 
host of other good Americans writing as hard as they can for the 
same periodical? As for the Harpers’ other periodicals, they are 
simply filled with American stories. Miss Wilkins and Mr. J. K. 
Bangs are writing serials for the Weekly, and Mr. Caspar Whitney 
is doing all he can for amateur sport in its columns, Out of 
three serials to be published in the Bazar, two are by Americans 
—Maria Louise Pool and Octave Thanet, In the announcement 
of the good things coming in the Round Table, what if Thomas 
Hardy holds the place of honor on one page? Hasn’t Mr. Warner— 
stroking his beard after the manner of Michael Angelo’s ‘* Moses”’ 
—the place of honor on the other side? There may be a few 
Englishmen mentioned in the prospectus, but they haven’t much 
todo. All the long serials are by American authors, and all the 
short serials as well. And as for Lippincott's, how often is its 
‘*complete novel” by a foreign hand? 


*_ *£ * 


SURELY The Century should be forgiven Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
for this year it is setting a purely American table: There is Dr, 
Weir Mitchell’s American novel; and a novel by Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford in which the characters are Americans, though the scene is 
laid in Europe. And what could be more thoroughly patriotic than 
Gen. Horace Porter’s papers on campaigning with Grant ? Then, 
if you will turn to the announcements of S¢, Nicholas, you will see 
that there is not a foreign author named. As for Scrébner’s, its 
doors would seem to be closed tight to the foreign invader. Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, Mr. W. D. 
Howells and Mr. G. W. Cable will supply its fiction; while all of 
its special articles will be written by Americans and devoted to 
American subjects. What has 7he Argonaut to say in the face 


of these facts ? 
j ~*~ * * 
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I SHOULD BE very glad to give credit where credit is due for 
this portrait of Mr. Walter Pater, but I have not the slightest idea 
of its origin. 1 saw it in a book-store in Fifth Avenue, a day or 
two ago, and purchased it for a small sum. No one in the store 
Anew where it had originally appeared. It came over from Lon- 
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don with a lot of books, and that was all there was to say about 
it. Anyone who is familiar with Mr. Pater’s face will see that it 
is agood likeness. I don’t think that I ever saw a more unscholarly 
‘face, and yet Mr. Pater’s work represents the very height of cul- 
‘tivation. It is cultivation in its most cultivated form. If you 
were asked to name the business of the original of this picture, 
and you did not happen to know it, you would name every other 
‘calling before you named that of letters, It seems to me that 
there are no people in the world who look so little as one ex- 
pects them to as writers. The trouble is that they look about as 
other people do, and we unreasonably expect them to look other- 
wise. (See review on page 359.) 





Music 


BRONISLAW HUBERMAN, the sadly over-advertised young violinist, 
is a genuine musical personage. He is not the greatest living. vio- 
linist, and it is possible he never will be, for he is in the hands of 
eee who may stop his growth. If such shall be the case, it will 

agreat pity. At his recital in Carnegie Hall he demonstrated that 
he was the possessor of a potent musical temperament and of a 
real talent for the violin. His most important number was the 
Bruch Concerto in G Minor, which he played as a gifted youth 
would, but not as a master might. His tone is the most striking 
of his technical equipment at present. It is broad and noble, 
ut it is not always smooth. It is a good foundation, however, and 
greater facility and certainty in stopping and bowing will come as 
the years go. The lad’s cantadile is deficient in repose. He is 
too fond of semi-staccato bowing, and of exaggerating the accent- 
uation of his phrases, But he plays with genuine musical feeling, 
and when experience broadens his emotional range, no doubt he 
will be a notable artist. It would do him a world of good to go 
into retirement for a year or two under some fine master. 

The performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan Opera 

House was one of the most satisfactory things of the operatic sea- 
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son, so far. 
was the presence of Mr. Seidl in the conductor’s chair. 
fused into the proceedings a splendid vitality, and the singers vi- 
brated in unison with the eloquent choiring of the orchestra. Mme. 
Eames’s Elsa has broadened and deepened in spirit and in execu- 
tion, while M. Jean de Reszké never before sang Lohengrin with 


The chief cause of the excellence of the performance 
He in- 


so much power. Mr. David Bispham was highly successful as 
Telramund, and Edouard de Reszké was, as usual, an admirable 
King Henry. Mme. Rosa Olitzka was a satisfactory Ortrud, and 
only the chorus, with its weird intonation, contributed a seriously 
discordant element to the evening’s joy. 

At the concert of the Oratorio Society at Carnegie Hall Verdi’s 
Manzoni Requiem was excellently performed. The work is seldom 
heard and was a novelty to most persons in the audience. The 
solo singers were Mme. Nordica, Katherine Bloodgood, George 
Hamlin and David Bispham. This is a good quartet and its work 
was well done. Mr. Hamlin is a Chicago singer who has a serv- 
iceable tenor voice and a generally pleasing style, Mr. Bispham 
proved to be acquainted with the best traditions of English oratorio 
singing and made a most agreeable impression,’ The work of the 


chorus and the orchestra was excellent and Mr. Damrosch con- 
ducted well, 





The Drama 
‘* A Fool of Fortune’’ 


Miss MARTHA MORTON is entitled to hearty congratulations 
upon the success of her new play, produced at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre by Mr. William H. Crane. She has written a genuine 
American comedy of local and contemporaneous interest, sincere 
in purpose, true in essentials, thoroughly wholesome in spirit and 
effect, and indisputably entertaining. It is not a great work in 
any sense. It neither solves nor proposes any problems, sug- 
gests no originality of invention, makes no especial pretension to 
literary excellence, and deals with no new or uncommon phases of 
life. From first to last it runs upon perfectly familiar lines. Every 
character in it is a modified copy of old theatrical types, and the 
very situations in which they figure have been used over and over 
again. But real life is compounded of repetitions, and the merit 
of Miss Morton’s work consists largely in her recognition of the 
value of old material, and her ability to give it freshness and 
point by adroit rearrangement. 

The primary object of her play is the demonstration of two 
national follies, both of which have been attacked and ridiculed 
in scores of theatrical pieces—one, the reckless pursuit of 
wealth by speculation; the other, the hunt after titled bride- 
grooms, Elisha Cunningham, the hero, is a self-made man, who, 
after a lucky hit in Wall Street, takes his daughter to Europe, 
and returns with a French Count in his train, and all kinds of 
ridiculous fashionable affectations. During his absence, his part- 
ner has involved him in a speculation which, through the treach- 
ery of a financial associate, reduces him to penury at the very 
moment when he is flattering himself upon having reached the 
summit of his social ambition. A year later he is a wreck, 
although he has preserved his personal integrity throughout; but, 
when matters are at the worst, he is restored to his former pros- 


+ perity by the fidelity of an old suitor of his daughter, and is en- 


abled to turn the tables effectually upon the man who had ruined 
him. The revulsion, however, is too great, and he dies in the 
instant of victory—a painful, but logical and extremely effective 
termination. 

This bald outline, of course, does but scant justice to the play, 
of which the chief interest and value lie in the delineation of char- 
acter, The hero himself, a simple, genuine, honorably minded 
man, temporarily distraught by the mania for social distinction, 
is a capital sketch, which is wonderfully well suited to the style of 
Mr. Crane, who has done nothing so well for many a long year. 
His studied assumption of an exaggerated manner and his con- 
stant lapses into his own natural behavior are very well done and 
very amusing, while his death-scene, following upon an outburst 
of almost savage exultation over his rascally financial rival, was 
acting of a far higher order than any which he has exhibited of 
late. The applause which greeted him was fairly earned. Mr. 
F. F. Mackay, also, did uncommonly good work as the treacher- 
ous speculator, and Mr. Edwin Arden furnished a finished sketch 
of an heiress-hunting Count who betakes himself to work in order 
to qualify himself to become an American husband. Other effec- 
tive characters, although conventional, are the German-American 
banker, who stands for German domesticity, acted by Boyd Put- 
nam; the typical farmer of William Hoag; the unpretentious 
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country wife of Miss Lester, and the heroine of Miss Effie Shan- 
non, But the whole representation is far above the standard of 
average excellence. The first act, introducing the different char- 
acters, is excellent, the second is less praiseworthy, but the third, 
culminating with the death of the hero, is uncommonly striking. 
It is ungracious work, looking for flaws in a performance which 
has so much to commend it. The bumor in the second act is un- 
doubtedly weak, but this fact is soon forgotten in the closing 
scenes, which leave behind them a genuine thrill of sympathetic 
emotion. 





‘‘The Seats of the Mighty ’’ 

IT IS DOUBTFUL whether Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who has begun 
his New York engagement at the Knickerbocker Theatre, will ad- 
here to his expressed determination of opening his new London 
theatre, next spring, with Mr. Gilbert Parker's ‘‘Seats of the 
Mighty.” It is not the first time 
that an attempt, even by the author 
himself, to dramatize a popular 
novel has resulted in comparative 
failure. The reason is, of course, 
as has been pointed out over and 
over again, that the very qualities 
which constitute the chief charm in 
the written book are diametrically 
opposed to every principle of dra- 
matic representation. Mr. Parker, 
to be sure, has done nothing more 
than seléct a few episodes from his 
story as a setting for a study of 
the character of Doltaire, and pref- 
aced them with a prologue, which 
is supposed to make the motive 
clearer; but he would have made 
a better play, probably, if he had 
started a-fresh, leaving the book 
out of consideration altogether. 
No doubt, there is plenty of good theatrical material in the piece, 
but it is poorly arranged, the various ‘incidents lacking clearness, 
cohesion and purpose. The prologue itself, instead of simplifying 
matters, rather adds to the confusion by making a great fuss about 
an issue which has little to do with the main interest and finally 
comes to nothing, and by introducing a Doltaire who, in the play 
proper, becomes a character of a totally different kind. In its 
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Mr. BEERBOHM TREE 


present shape, the play is simply a romantic melodrama, in which 
every minor consideration has been sacrificed to the preservation 
of a certain number of effective tableaux, and the perpetual prom- 
inence of Doltaire, who reveals himself in so many different 
capacities that it may be said of him, as of Dryden’s Zimri, that 
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he is ‘‘a man so various that he seems to be, not one, but all 
mankind's epitome.” 

In the prologue he is exhibited as the most finished courtier and 
polished wit at the Court of Louis XV., and he is, moreover, a 
patriot and a prophet, for he boldly descants upon the miseries of 
the peasantry and relates a vision of the coming revolution in such 
realistic terms that he has to leaye the Court. When in Canada, 
where he is the agent of la Pompadour, to secure papers whose 
publication would prove her treachery to France, he is revealed as 
a man of the most reckless courage, a deep and unscrupulous 
plotter, the relentless persecutor of the heroine, for whom he 
entertains a lawless passion, and of her lover—an enemy capable 
alike of the most chivalrous generosity or the meanest revenge. 
In everything, whether good or evil, he is supreme. Exaggera- 
tion of this sort is not necessarily a serious defect in melodrama, 
There is plenty of room, and an excellent background, for a 
dominant figure amid the bustling scenes of riot and war and 
the stirring incidents of theatrical intrigue. But special qualifica- 
tions are essential to the hero of romance, and Mr. Tree, in these 
respects, is not well equipped. He is an exceedingly clever actor, 
especially in the denotement of elaborate eccentricity, but he lacks 
dash, fervor, sincerity and grace, and has no power to distract 
attention from manifest inconsistencies or improbabilities in the 
stage picture. At the first representation he failed at any time to 
create illusion, and the play, with all its inherent weakness undis- 
guised, fell flat in spite of its spectacular and other merits. Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr, Lawrence Cautley and Miss Kate Rorke were 
the principal members of the supporting cast. 





‘¢London Assurance’’ at Daly's 


THE EXPERIMENT of reviving this once favorite comedy of 
Dion Boucicault was undoubtedly interesting, if not wholly suc- 
cessful. Clever as the piece is, it is, nevertheless, only an imita- 
tion of more famous originals, and can only be made to shine, 
like them, by means of a brilliant representation, This, the pres- 
ent performance can scarcely be said to be, although Miss Rehan 
has a most congenial part in Lady Gay, and Mr. George Clarke and 
Mr. Edwin Varrey are entirely competent representatives of Dazzle 
and Max Harkaway. A novelty of the revival was the appearance 
of all the characters in the costumes of half a century ago, a device 
which imparted an antique flavor to the entertainment, The 
audience was large and evidently well satisfied. 





The Fine Arts 
The Autumn Exhibition at the National Academy of Design 

THE EXCEPTIONS to the usual sort of thing at the Academy's 
autumn exhibition are neither very many nor uncommonly good, 
Mr. Carroll Beckwith’s portrait of Miss Polly Ogden, though in 
parts not quite up to the high standard that he has set for himself, 
is an interesting piece of work, marked by a quiet strength of 
handling, sober color and refined expression, Mr. Hugh Witter 
Ditzler’s picture of the Civil War will repay attention, It shows 
earnest study and an artistic intention not always very obvious in 
war pictures. Some soldiers are playing cards on a drum-head 
by the faint light of a winter twilight, while a comrade attends to 
the smouldering camp-fire, and others look on at the game, 
Patches of snow alternate with trodden, muddy earth in the out- 
skirts of the camp, and the heavy sky seems to threaten another 
storm. The figures are well grouped, the color is harmonious; 
but the painter has yet to acquire the surety of touch that distin- 

-guishes Mr. Gilbert Gaul’s painting of a similar subject, in which 
‘* A Suspicious Character” is led before an officer in undress by 
two Union soldiers. 

Mr. F. A, Bridgman is represented by two characteristic Algerian 
studies, of which the larger, ‘‘ Silence of the Evening Kasbah, Al- 
giers,” shows the interior of a Moorish loggia with the beauties of 
some rich man’s harem lolling on the cushioned divan, while the last 
rays of a yellow sunset strike upon the greenish curtains, leavin 
the white walls and roofs of the city in shadow. The effect o 
light is well rendered, and the curious greenish tone of the picture 
not unpleasing, Of several essays at painting the nude figure, 
Mr. Alex. Grinager’s ‘‘ Boys Bathing” is the best. It is, how- 
ever, little more than good student's work, and does not show 
much sign of individual power. Mr. J. Wells Champney’s ‘‘ A 
Midsummer Morning” is an attempt at an ideal treatment of the 
nude, which recalls the manner of the late Mr. Sarony, It is quite 
unworthy of its author, Of the many genre pictures, Mr, 
Harry Roseland’s Negro subjects, Mr. Charles C. Curran’s little 
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painting of children hiding among thick summer foliage, and the 
last-mentioned artist’s ‘‘ Feeding the Swans in Central Park,” are 
the most interesting. In the latter picture, however, the interest is 
in the management of the light streaming upon lake and shore, 
and reflected from the water upon overhanging foliage, and the 
dresses of the figures. It is, therefore, properly, a landscape, and 
must rank, with Mr. Homer Lee’s ‘St. Louis Bridge at High 
Water,” as among the very few landscapes that give evidence of 
inspiration caught directly from nature. 





A Literary Find 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Apropos of the authorship of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” did you know that 
it was first made known in this country? Not long since I bought 
four volumes of a literary weekly called 7he Literary Museum, no 
set of which, to my knowledge, is to be found in any public library, 
and discovered therein several things of interest. One was a 
long letter written by one J. Berry, a mill-hand in a Massachusetts 
village, Berry said that he could settle the question as to the 
authorship, for he had spent his youth in Haworth, and had rec- 
ognized in the book various incidents and scenes which showed 
that it could have been written only by a member of the Bronté 
family, with whom he was acquainted. This letter was published 
2 March 1850. 

Other matters of interest to me were a series of letters by Dr. 
T. Holley Chivers—in one sense the most original of American 
writers, Except, however, as illustrating Dr, Chivers’s power in 
slinging picturesquely abusive epithets, the letters were disap- 

ointing; the more so as they discovered the existence of some 
interesting matter which I have been unable to find. You may 
have read Joel Benton’s interesting, but very inconclusive, article 
on Chivers as ‘‘ A Precursor of Poe.” Well, these letters related 
to this subject,’or more particularly to what the Doctor said were 
cruel slanders published by Mrs, Locke and others in The Waverley 
Magazine, a periodical to which he also had contributed during the 
winter he spent in Boston. Mrs. Locke, whose admiration of Poe 
was more unqualified than that of her Georgian contemporary, had 
said that whatever was meritorious in the latter's poetry was 
sponged from Poe—charges which, the Doctor said, were fully 
refuted in the same paper. These articles would be a great find 
for Mr. Benton, I have searched high and low for the volume con- 
seg them. No library has it, and the office file was destroyed 

y fire. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs., 17 Nov. 1896. W.M. GRISWOLD. 


The Bunner Gold Medal Fund 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— — ‘ 


PERMIT me to call your attention to an error in. ** The Critic” 
of the 21st inst. The $1000 for the H. C. Bunnet Gold Medal 
Fund, recently presented to the Trustees of Columbia College, was 
gathered, not given by the Committee in charge. The amount was 
subscribed by Mr. Bunner's friends, from all parts of the land, in 
sums varying from $1 to $250, This is the first prize ever estab- 
lished in an American college in honor of an American author; 
and $100 is still required to complete the amount, If any admirers 
of Mr. Bunner care to contribute that sum or any part of it, I will 
see that it is properly bestowed. 


229 W. 34TH ST., 23 NOV. 1896. LAURENCE HUTTON. 
{Our note said that the money presented by Messrs. Matthews, 
Hutton and Paine had been ‘recently raised,” the implication 


being that they had raised it—which, of course, is the fact, and 
one to be proud of. Eps, CRITIC.] 








Review Copies and Gift Horses 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Mr. Arthur Waugh’s remarks in a recent number, anent the 
English practice of stamping the title-pages of review copies, 
appear to me unfair, Mr. Waugh takes exception to Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s complaint, in Zhe J//ustrated London News, against the 
above practice, and reminds him of the adage relating to the look- 
ing of gift horses in the mouth. But are review copies gifts? Is 
anything a gift for which value is received in return? Mr, Waugh 
is of the opinion that it is ‘an open question whether the ordinary 
review is of the slightest value to yo "; the ordinary review, 
states Mr. Waugh, is ‘‘so sloppily written that no one but the 
reviewer and the reviewed has the patience to read it,” 
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The cost to the publishers of a copy of an average publication 
when it leaves their hands is represented by a very small figure, 
something under two shillings. Nowadays, advertisers in other 
lines of business than the publishing of books are glad to pay 
much larger sums than that for the mere mention of their goods 
in the reading columns of a newspaper or periodical; they consider 
that their goods are advertised by the bringing of the name to the 
reader’s notice. Even if a review is so miserably written as to 
fail of a reading, it nevertheless announces the name of the sub- 
ject and so advertises it, and in my opinion gives full value for value, 
Luckily, American publishers have not as yet reached that stage 
of barbarism of which Mr. Shorter complains. If ever they do, 
I trust American reviewers will take their stand with Mr. Shorter. 


DENVER, COL, RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, 





Vandalism in Florence 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


LOVERS of Florence will be grieved to hear of an act of vandal- 
ism in the destruction by the Canons of San Lorenzo of the beauti- 
ful pines which were such a feature of the San Lorenzo cloisters, 
and which were cut down without authority during the absence of 
Signor Biagi, Librarian of the Laurentian Library. Of all the clois- 
ters of Florence many will remember those of San Lorenzo most 
agreeably. They are attributed to Brunelleschi. The interesting 
well in the midst of the not-too-carefully-kept garden gave an addi- 
tional charm to the exquisite pines, which an instinct for the pictur- 
esque seems to have led the monks to plant as a relief to the uni- 
formity of the cloister arch. Miss Helen Zimmern, who writes to 
me on the subject, describes the look of the cloisters as inexpress- 
ibly ‘‘ bare and sad,” . 

At a time when public opinion in America has been aroused 
against similar acts of vandalism committed against our natural 
scenery, as in the Yosemite Valley, it is depressing to travelers to 
feel that so much in Italy is insecure against the-thoughtless or 
the destructive spirit. 


NEw YORK, 23 Nov, 1896, R. U. JOHNSON. 





Education 


A SERIES of historical readings, prepared especially for children, 
is to be given at the Berkeley Lyceum on the four successive Sat- 
urdays beginning Dec. 19 and ending Jan. 9, The lecturer, Mrs. 
A. S. Le Duc, gave a similar series last year, in a very modest way, 
but with such success as to justify the engagement of the Lyceum 
for this winter’s course. She finds that illustrations appeal no 
less strongly to the juvenile mind than to the mature, and accord- 
ingly intersperses her talks freely with stereopticon views. Her 
topics this year are varied—‘‘ Julius Cesar,” ‘*Old New York,” 
‘*Queen Elizabeth” and ‘‘The Conquest of Mexico.” Three 
dollars is the subscription price for the series of four readings. 
Tickets may be had by addressing the Berkeley Lyceum. 


Mr. Thomas Davidson will deliver a series of six lectures on 
‘¢ The Prometheus of Aéschylus,” and a series of ten lectures on 
‘The Philosophy and History of Mysticism,” in the Chantry of 
All Souls’ Church, Madison Ave. and 66th Street, on successive 
Thursday evenings, beginning Dec. 10. Tickets and circulars may 
be had from the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, 781 Madison Ave. 

Columbia University’s proposed dormitory will soon be an ac- 
complished fact. The Hamilton Court Building Co., whose stock- 
holders are friends of the University, has purchased a plot of 200 
feet square, on the eastern side of Amsterdam Avenue, between 
121st and 122d Streets, and will erect thereon a nine-story dormi- 
tory, to be called Hamilton Court, after Columbia’s greatest grad- 
uate, Alexander Hamilton. The designs for the building—a 
striking adaptation of Dutch models—have been drawn by Messrs. 
Heins & La Farge, the architects of the Cathedral. The build- 
ing, which will accommodate 920 students, will cost, when finished, 
$1,000, 000. 

Mr. George A. Plimpton, Treasurer of Barnard College, has is- 
sued a circular, in which he states, after expressing the gratitude 
of the institution to its benefactors during the year, that its great 
need at present is anendowment. He appeals, therefore, to friends 
of education to endow the following departments: The Chair of 
the Dean, $100,000; the Department of Greek, $100,000; the 
Department of Latin, $100,000; the Department of English Liter- 
ature, $100,000; the Department of Modern Languages, $100 
000; the Department of History, $100,000; the Department of 
Philosophy, $100,000; the Department of Chemistry, $100,000; 
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the Department of Physics, $100,000; the Department.of Mathe- 
matics, $100,000. We haverepeatedly appealed for funds for Bar- 
nard College, and do so again. The institution can be made 
a great power for good, if only it is not hampered by lack of 
funds. 

The Stinnecke Prize at Princeton, awarded this year to Mr. 
Richard Webster (see The Critic of Nov. 21), is of $500 per an- 
num for three years, not $300, as there stated, It is awarded for 
proficiency in the classics. 


By the terms of the will of the late Frederick Gray Frothing- 
ham of Boston, $3000 in trust is to be given at once to the News- 
boys’ Reading-Room Association of that city. Upon the death 
of either of the testator’s two sisters, the sum of $50,000 is to be 
added. This is to be known as the Frothingham Fund, and 
the will suggests that the money be used for the purchase of a 
building. Another bequest is that of $1500 to the town of 
Paulina, Ia., for a public library, if the town will give a building 
lot. Upon these conditions an additional sum of $500 is given 
for the purchase of books. 

The two widowed sisters, Mrs, Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, of Cam- 
bridge, England, who are celebrated for the discovery of Biblical 
manuscripts of Mount Sinai, have given a site and 20,000/. for the 
Presbyterian College to be removed from Bloomsbury, London, to 
Cambridge. Mrs. Lewis contributes an article on ‘‘ What Lan- 
guage did Christ Speak ?” to the Christmas Century. 


The ‘‘ English Historical Annotations,” edited by W. D. and 
J. B. Johnston, is an excellent supplement to the Harvard publica- 
tions for American history and the Pennsylvania publications for 
general European history. Their purpose, as announced, is to 
present the most important documents illustrative of the principles 
of English history, together with a brief introductory essay and an 
annotated bibliography. If the editors succeed in attaining this 
somewhat ambitious aim, the series will have a unity and a com- 
pleteness that have been sadly lacking in most enterprises of this 
kind, It is significan: that this series is initiated in America, 
rather than in England. The first number of the Michigan reprints, 
‘* The Relations Between Church and State, Medizval, 664-1547,” 
compels the hope that other numbers of the series will follow 
immediately. The essay is suggestive, although difficult reading, 
the documents are well chosen, and the annotated bibliography of 
medizval church history is valuable. The editors have wisely 
determined to present in the last the result of their own studies, 
not only in the selection of the books described, but also in their 
brief characterization. The little volume, otherwise well made, is 
disfigured by several typographical errors, ‘‘ Hilderbrand,”’ p. 6, 
‘*Peiods,” p. 43. These ‘‘ Annotations” are intended primarily, 
not for immediate use for buyers of books, but for permanent 
reference for readers of books, for which purpose they may very 
often be used in place of the books themselves, especially in 
smaller libraries, provided the better reviews are accessible—that is, 
they are a review of reviews. (Ann Arbor: Sheehan & Co.) 


‘Graduate Courses,” 1896-97, has recently been published by 
Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. The publication is authorized 
by the Federation of Graduate Clubs, and is edited by a corps of 
twenty-four graduate students, under the direction of C. A. 
Duniway of the Harvard Graduate School, The plan of the 
handbook is to present full lists of courses for graduate students to 
be offered in 1896-97 by twenty-four of the leading universities 
and colleges. It is a compilation of great use to those wishing a 
convenient, accurate exhibit of graduate instruction in America. 


The widow of the late Prof. Ernst Curtius, the famous German 
archeologist, whose library was bought for Yale by Mr. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears of Boston, has presented to the University a life-size 
portrait of her husband, which the managers of the National Por- 
trait Gallery in Berlin had hoped to add to their collection. 


Prof. Goldwin Smith does not let his friendly interest in Cornell 
flag. It will be remembered that when Cornell was founded, he 
resigned his professorship in the University of Oxford, England, to 
accept a professorship in Cornell, without accepting any pay, how- 
ever. Yearly he slips quietly down from Toronto to lecture to his 
‘* old class in English History.” 
does not feel equal to large audiences, he does not give notice of 
his coming. He always has as many listeners as the lecture-room 
will permit, however. He lectured at Cornell this fall on the in- 


timate relation of English and American sentiments and institutions. 
He does not believe, with Douglass Campbell, in the vital influence 
of the Dutch upon America. 
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Notes 


THE REv. Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) delivered an ad- 
dress on Burns at the Empire Theatre on Nov. 30, giving selections 
from the poet’s writings. In commenting upon the adverse criti- 
cisms made by other writers against Burns, Dr. Watson said that 
they were unjust, because, while Burns had offended the moral law, 
he had given a purity to Scottish literature which it had never be- 
fore possessed. In the evening of the same day, Dr. Watson was 
one of the guests at the 140th dinner of the St. Andrew’s Society of 
this city, responding to the toast of the evening, ‘‘ The Land o’ 
Cakes.” He told some excellent stories of the Scotchman as he is 
seen at home, and spoke appreciatively of the cordial reception ex- 
tended to him in this country. 

—Book News for December contains the first article in literary 
criticism contributed to any magazine by Dr. Watson, and the only 
article written by him during his American tour, 


.—A movement has been started to recognize publicly Mr, Her- 
bert Spencer's services to philosophy and science, upon the comple- 
tion of his system of synthetic philosophy, A committee has been 
formed at the Athenzum Club, London, to decide on the form of 
this recognition. The suggestions include that of a statue, such as 
Darwin's in the Natural History Museum in London, and of a 
portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. Mr. Spencer, who is ex- 
ceedingly averse to publicity, may object to both forms of well- 
deserved homage, His American admirers who wish to join in 
the testimonial may address Howard Collins, Esq., Churchfield, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England, or Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 
this city, 

—The annual reception of Mrs. Field’s Literary Club will be held 
on Dec, 10, at the residence of Mrs, Samuel Bowne Duryea, 46 
Remsen Street, Brooklyn, Mr, James Lane Allen will give a read- 
ing from an unpublished story, ‘‘ The Invisible Choir.”’ 


—There is on exhibition in Boston a copy of ‘‘ The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England” as abridged and edited by 
Franklin in London in 1773, which is said to be the only copy in 
America. Mrs. Samuel Bache, a daughter of Franklin, gave it to 
William White, the first Bishop of Pennsylvania, in 1785. Itis the 
property of Prof. Henry Reed of the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose library is to be sold at auction in Boston early this month. 

—Miss Mathilde Blind, who died in London on Nov. 27, was 
born in 1847, and educated in London and Ziirich. She began her 
literary career in 1870, with an essay on Shelley's poetical works, 
in The Westminster Review. She edited a selection of Lord 
Byron’s letters, with an introductory notice, for the Camelot Clas- 
sics, and a selection of his poems in two volumes, with a full memoir, 
for Walter Scott’s Canterbury Series. Her translation of Strauss’s 
‘* The Old Faith and the New”’ appeared in 1873. Ten years later, 
she opened the Eminent Women Series with her ‘‘ Life of George 
Eliot”; ‘‘ Madame Roland,” with its condensed survey of the French 
Revolution for a background, was written for the same Series, and 
published in 1886. In 1885, her ‘‘ Tarantella,” a romantic novel, 
had appeared. She issued ‘‘ The Prophecy of St, Oran, and Other 
Poems,” in 1881, and in 1886 ‘*The Heather on Fire.” ‘‘ The 
Ascent of Man,’’ her chief work, appeared in 1889, and ‘* Dramas 
in Miniature” followed in 1892. The ‘‘ Journal of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff,” with an introduction, was published in 1890. Miss Blind 
contributed to The Fortnightly for May 1891 her ‘‘ Personal Recol- 
lections of Mazzini,” written from notes taken by her at the time, 
In 1893 appeared a selection of her lyrical work, chiefly taken from 
that portion entitled ‘‘ Love in Exile,” and published under the title 
of ‘‘ Songs and Sonnets.” She was for many years a contributor 
to The Atheneum and other papers, and was a warm supporter of 
the modern movement to improve the education and the economical 
and political position of women, 


— The Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D., LL. D., the well-known Oriental 
and classical scholar, clergyman, poet and author, died in Boston on 
Nov. 30. He was a graduate of Yale, and Life Secretary of the 
class of 45. He passed nine years in the Orient in the service of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, was a corporate member 
of the American Oriental Society, and held the honorary degree of 
M.D. from the New York Eclectic Medical College, of D.D. from 
the University of Wooster, Ohio, and of LL.D, from Westminster 
College. 


—The death is reported of Mme, Viaud, mother of Pierre Loti 
(Julien Viaud), who died in her eighty-eighth year at Rochefort-sur- 
Mer. Mme. Viaud, in her old age, seldom ventured away from 
Rochefort, where she was venerated and loved for her kindness and 
nobility of character, 
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—Mrs. Scott-Siddons, the actress, who died in Paris on Nov. 19, 
was born in India in 1844, and educated in Germany. She made 
her début on the stage in London in 1867, as a Shakespearian 
reader, visiting this country in the same capacity in the following 
year. She then started her career as an actress, achieving consid- 
erable success in the British colonies. She was the great-grand- 
daughter of Sarah Siddons, and was famous for her beauty. 


—A new book by the late Miss Mamie Dickens, ‘‘ My Father as 
I Recail Him,” is announced for early publication. . 


—Messrs. Harper & Bros. published on Dec. 2 ‘‘ The Ship’s Com- 
pany, and Other Sea People,” by J. D. Jerrold Kelley, Lieutenant- 
Commander U. S. N.; Harper's Round Table for 1896; ‘‘ Solo- 
mon Crow’s Christmas Pockets, and Other Tales,” by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart; and ‘‘ Tomalyn’s Quest,” a novel, by G. B. Burgin. 


—Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. announce for early publication, 
‘* Eating and Drinking,” a book on diet for physicians and laymen, 
by Dr, Albert H. Hoy, 


—It is not generally known that Sir James D. Mackenzie’s work 
on ‘* The Castles of England, Their Story and their Structure,” pub- 
lished in this country by the Macmillan Co., received the gold medal 
at the Exhibition of the Book and News Trade in London, last month. 


—The Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage was installed as associate min- 
ister of the Church of the Messiah in the evening of Nov. 22, The 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale of Boston preached the sermon, 
and the Rev. Robert Collyer, Pastor of the Church, pronounced 
the prayer of the installation. The Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, 
who was to have made the closing prayer, was detained by sick- 
ness, and his place was taken by the Rev. D, W. Morehouse. 


—M. Gaston Jourdanne of Poulhariez near Carcassonne has 
completed his ‘‘ Histoire du Félibrige,”” on which he has been 
for a long while engaged. This book will be the authoritative 
history of the remarkable movement best known as ‘' Le Félibrige,” 
which, taking its rise near Avignon, has spread over the whole of the 
South of France. It willcontain portraits and biographical notices 
of the principal Félibres, the statutes of the Félibrige, many 
curious documents and a full bibliography, and will be published 
in January by Mme. Roumanille, 19 Rue Saint Agricol, Avignon. 
Mme. Roumanille has just issued ‘‘ L’Armana Prouvengau,” 
(** The Provengal Almanach '’)—the ‘‘joio, soulas e passo-téms de 
tout lou pople déu Miejour,” (‘‘the delight, solace and pastime 
of all the people of the South ’’) for ‘* lou bél an de Diéu 1897, an 
quaranto-trezen dou Félibrige.’’ As usual, the Armana contains 
a number of delightful tales by the best Provencal writers, and a 
number of witty jingles, —‘‘ cascareleto,"—which the poets have 
made for it in their off time. 


—Major William H. Lambert delivered before the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, on Nov. 9, an informal lecture on Thackeray. 
The address was largely made up of readings from original letters 
of Thackeray, which are in his valuable collection, some of which 
have never been published at all, and others only in an ephemeral 
way. 

—Sir Walter Besant has just brought out a book of drawing- 
room plays, written in collaboration with Mr, W. H. Pollock, and 
depending for interest on plot rather than epigram. 


—Since the completion of ‘‘ Sir George Tressady,”’ Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward has not begun work on any long story. She has 
been occupied since her return from the Continent in the spring— 
her favorite time for traveling—in finishing off smaller pieces of 
work, She has been employed for some time on a small play, to 
which she is devoting her best energies. 


—The marriage is announced of M. Jean Charcot, son of the 
deceased French scientist, to Mme. Jeanne Hugo, granddaughter 
of Victor Hugo, whose first marriage with M. Léon Daudet, son 
of Alphonse Daudet, ended in a divorce. 


—The London Daily Chronicle has reason to believe that the 
person writing over the pen-name of David Lyall in 7he British 
Weekly is Annie S. Swan, who in private life is Mrs, Burnett 
Smith, It is supposed that Mrs, Burnett Smith, or Annie S. 
Swan, whichever she prefers to be called, is trying the experiment 
of anonymity for the sake of learning whether it is name or merit 
that attracts readers, 


—The jury of awards at the cat show recently closed in Paris 
consisted of MM. Francois Coppée, Emile Zola, A. Theuriet, C. 
Mendés, A. Silvestre, E, Lambert,O. Mirbeau, L’Hoést, P. Megnin, 
A. Porte, P. Aréne, E. Deschaumes, P.Ginisty, M. Vaucaire, Stein- 
len and Willette. It has been decided to hold an annual ‘‘ Ex- 
position Féline Internationale.” 
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—The Emperor of Austria has conferred upon Queen Elizabeth 
of Roumania (‘‘Carmen Sylva”) the decoration fer Arts and 
Sciences, This is the first time this distinction has been extended 
to a woman, 

—Cornell University has not only a Kipling Society, but the 
complete collection—some 200 volumes—of that defunct rival of 
the Tauchnitz Edition, The English Library, founded by Kipling's 
brother-in-law, the late Wolcott Balestier, who was also his col- 
laborator in the ‘* Naulahka,” and who was for a year or two a 
rather erratic undergraduate at Ithaca. Some of Kipling’s best 
work— ‘‘ The Light that Failed,’’ ‘‘The Phantom Rickshaw,” 
**Mine Own People,” ‘‘Soldiers Three,” ‘* Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads,”’ etc. —appeared in the English Library. Cornell is, there- 
fore, an appropriate spot for the creation of a Kipling Society. 

—Messrs. Henry, London, have ready an English translation of 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s reminiscences, The famous student of 
American institutions was Foreign Minister during the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon, and ‘his recollections bear largely on the for- 
eign statesmen and policies of his time, among them being Lord 
Palmerston and his diplomatic methods. 

—There are 140 daily papers published in Paris. And why 
not? Anyone can publish a daily paper when news is not essen- 
tial. The news is the least important part of a French newspaper. 

—We have received from Mr. E. S. Williamson of Toronto, 
Canada, an illustrated catalogue of works by, and literature re- 
lating to, Charles Dickens. r. Williamson has been a collector 
of Dickensiana for the last three or four years. 

—Mr. Paul J. Robert of the Mobile, Ala., Regzster writes to us: 
‘*In the criticism of Nietzsche’s works in The Critic of Oct. 24, 
the reviewer says :—‘ The advice of Saint Germain seems to have 
sunk into his mind:—‘‘ Burn,”’’ etc. It was not Saint Germain 
who gave the advice to Clovis, but St. Remigius, or, as the French 
call him, St. Rémi, who, before baptizing the French monarch, said 
to him :—‘ Adore ce que tu as briilé, et briile ce que tu as adoré,’” 

—Mr. Curtis Guild of Boston, the veteran editor, has written a 
book of recollections, ‘‘ A Chat about Celebrities,”’ which will be 
published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. Mr. Guild has been in ed- 
itorial life for more than fifty years, and his fund of reminiscences. 
is uncommonly rich and varied. 

—The ‘‘ Laureate of Greater Britain” is the title which Mr. E. 
C. Stedman gives to Rudyard Kipling in a recent review of the 
latter’s new book, ‘‘ The Seven Seas.” It is well-found and ought 
to ‘‘stick,” 


—The office of poet laureate of Bavaria has been disendowed. 
The office was created by King Ludwig II., who appointed the 
poet Karl von Heigel to the post, the yearly stipend being 8000 
marks, Since Ludwig's unhappy end, the laureate’s income has 
twice been lowered, and the poet is now informed that, by an 
order from the cabinet, it will cease altogether after New Year's 
Day, 1897. 


Free Parliament 


QUESTION 
1824.—Robinson Crusoe, describing his joy on landing on his 
island, quotes the line 
** For sudden joys, like griets, confound at first.” 
De Foe is not apt to quote. Perhaps no one quotes who is much 
in earnest. Does anyone know where this line comes from ? 
Roxsury, Mass, . BE. B. H. 





ANSWER 


1819.—The lines will be found in ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
just after the story of Paul Revere. Theyare not quite correctly 
quoted. The whole passage is as follows:— 


“The landlord ended thus his tale, 
Then, rising, took down from its nail 
The sword that hung there, dim with dust, 
And cleaving to its sheath with rust, 
And said ‘ This sword was in the fight.’ 
The poet seized it and exclaimed 

* It is the sword of a good knight, 
Though homespun was his coat of mail ; 
What matter it it be not named 
foreuse. Colada, Durindale, 

calibar or Aroundight, 

Or other name the books record ?’” 


BROOKLYN. H. F. L. 
[The same answer has been received from Amelia D. Alden, 


West New Brighton; N. Y., and B. F. Leggett, Ward, Del. Co., 
Penna. Eps. Critic.]} 
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Calendars for 1897 


‘COXGA. 
ASK FOR DUTTON’S CALENDARS 


Our Calendars are the leading line in the 
Country. Over 80 different kinds, in prices 
from 5 cents to $4.00. Among them are: 


Children of the Year Calendar 
Twelve leaves fx with illustrations of chil- 
dren in colors, §1.50. 

Flowers of the Year 
A TENNYSON CALENDAR. Twelve leaves (9x11), 
with flowers, birds, etc., in colors. $1 50. 

The Poets’ Calendar 
Six leaves (944x714), with portraits of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Tennyson, Byron, Shakespeare, and 
Burns, in Monotint, 75 cents. 

The Composers’ Calendar 
Bix leaves, portraits in color of six famous com- 
powers (944 x 734), 75 cents. 


WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar 
Card (8 x 1034), with quotations for every day in 
the year Pace his works, 560 cents. i dieinad 
The Havergal Calendar 
Card (8 x 10), with quotationsfor every day in 
the year selected rom Miss Havergal’s writ- 
ings, 60 cents. 
The Household Calendar 
A selection for every day containing many useful 
and practical hints for the household, 40 cents. 
The Musicians’ Calendar 
A selection from the writings of prominent mu- 
sicians for every day in the year, 40 cents. 
With many others. Send for List. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
We have all of the new books for children de- 
signed for the 
HOLIDAYS 


on our counters and for sale. Books in this line 
have never been 


MORE BEAUTIFUL 
than are these, and they are well worth inspect- 
ing. Among them are 

Short Stories for Short People 


By Mrs. THOMAS ASPINWALL. Quarto. 264 pages. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


“ The lover of childhood and the lover of crea- 
tive aeginntice may alike find pelasure in this 
book "—Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


“The stories are entirely out of the common } 
\ ere is about them a genuineness and freshness 
rare in literature of any sort.”— Boston Beacon. 


Mother Goose 


A complete edition, containing all the rhymes 
and jingles, illustrated with over thirty full-page 
colored illustrations and a large number of black 
and white pictures. 4to, cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


Robinson Crusoe 


The full story of his life and adventures. 4to, 
cloth bound. With eight colored illustrations 
and a large number of black and white pictures, 


Peeps into Fairyland 


A fairyland panorama of pictures that stand out 
when the book is opened. Size, 10x13. Board 
covers, $2.50. 


Sweets from Fairyland 


Sixteen movable colored pictures, with rnymes, 
Bt E. WEATHERLY. Large 4to (10 x 18), 


Pantomime Pictures 


A new mechanical color book containing five 
cut-out pictures and twenty-four type pages. 
Large 4to (11 x 18), $2.00. 


In Wonderland 


An entire novelty. All the pictures revolve, one 
sons off and showing the text. Size, 1134 x 10, 


AGA. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
31 West 23d Street, New York 


‘Oxford ” 
Editions for Christmas Gifts 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Treasury of 
American Sacred Song 


With Notes Explanatory and Biographical. 
Selected and Edited by W. Garrett 
Horner, Editor of ‘‘The Poet’s Bible,” 
ete. Beautifully printed on Oxford 
paper. 12mo, half vellum, $3.00. 


“OXFORD” 
.’Miniature Poets.° 


BURNS. BYRON. 
WORDSWORTH. 


Complete Editions in 8, 4, and 5 Volumes. 
The Daintiest and Most Exquisite speci- 
py % book-making ever produced. Size 
43 x 8}. 

By the use of the ‘‘ Oxford” India Paper 
the dimensions have been reduced very much 
below those of any book containing the same 
amount of letter- press matter. 


At Prices from $4.00 to $12.50, 


Also in One Volume, beautifully printed on 
Fine White and the famous Oxford India 
Papers, from $1.50 upwards. Also in One 
and Six Volumes uniform with sabove, 
Shakespeare, Scott. 


*.* The Oxford India Paper has made a 
revolution in printing editions of Poets. 
Jt has made it possible to read that which 
zt ts easy to carry about, 





For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


AMERICAN BRANCH : 
HENRY FROWDE, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave.,New York, 





“TRO. « + 0 “The World’s 

Light. ... ensmore . . +» Greatest 

Running”. . . Typewriter.” 
x: 0 ee 





we 
FROM THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 2, 1896. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


New York. 
Gentlemen : — 
We have now in use in the Bureaus of this De- 
ment nearly 125 D bi We have 





ad no complaint from the ‘users of them, hence 
we conclude they are giving entire satisfaction. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) HIRAM BUCKINGHAM, 
Custodian. 








ROBERTS’ NEW BOOKS 


JUST OUT. 


AN ECLIPSE PARTY IN AFRICA. 


Chasing Summer Across the Equator 
in the U. S. S. Pensacola. 


By Esen J. Loomis, of the U: 8. Scientific 
Expedition to West Africa, 1889-90, Senior 
Assistant U. 8. Nautical Almanac Office, 
With an Introduction by Prof. David P, 
Todd, M.A., Ph.D., Chief of the Expe- 
dition. Eighty-four illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 

An exceedingly well-written book. Itcom- 
pares favorably with some of the best books 
of travel. After the ‘‘ Pensacola” reaches. 
Africa, the story of the expedition and the 
preparations made for the eclipse are full of 
interest. The accounts of the working of the. 
great diamond mines in South Africa are full 
of interesting incidents, and bits of folk-lore 
are introduced pleasantly through the book. 
The chapter devoted to St. Helena has an 
especial interest at the present time. There 
is nothing technical in the book. It is dis- 
tinctly popular in its character. The photo- 
graphs are charming. 


LOVER’S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY. 
Poems of the Other Life. 


A collection of poems for every day in the year. 
By Horace Parker CHANDLER. Volume 
I., January to June. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25; 
white and gold, $1.50. Volume II., July 
to December. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25; white 
and gold, $1.50. 

A wholly new idea in year-books is ‘‘ The 
Lover’s Year Book of Poetry.” The selec- 
tions are not fragments, but are for the most 
pert complete poems, drawn from the writ- 
ings of such authors as Adelaide Anne Proc- 
ter, Longfellow, Browning, Phebe Cary. 
Nor are the more modern lig ts of poesy 
neglected, for here are poems of Helen Hunt, 
Emily Dickinson, Grace Denio Litchfield, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and Celia Thaxter. 
The selections are made with rare taste and 
diserimination, and the whole forms one of 
the daintiest and most attractive little books 
of the season. In the second series, Poems 
of Married-Life and Child-Life, the editor 
displays the same rare appreciation and ex- 
quisite taste which have made his two pre- 
vious volumes so welcome to thousands. 
Nearly every one of the poems is a literary 
gem, and they represent nearly all the fa- 
mous names in poetry.—Daily Advertiser, 
Boston. 


THE DEPUTY OF ARCIS. 


By Honoré pe Batzaoc. Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo. 
Half Russia, $1.50. 

This volume completes the Wormeley Edi- 
tion of ‘‘ La Comédie Humaine.” 


SHAPES IN THE FIRE.. 


A Mid Winter Entertainment. With an In- 
ea By M. P. Suemw. 16mo. Cloth, 
1. 


NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE ; 
Nan’s Summer with the Boys. 

By Myra Sawygr Hamuin Iilustrated by 

Jessie McDermott. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A summer story for both boys and girls 

about camp life, incidents and sporte, written 


in a fresh, breezy style, both wholesome and 
animated. 


At all Bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


or, 





DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 B’way, N. Y. 


Boston. 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.’s 
Selected New Books 
































NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS 
By John Knox Laughton, M.A., B.M. 
Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Modern History in King's College, London, With 14 portraits, 10 being 
in photogravure, and about 13 other full-page Illustrations, besides 4 
Plans of Battles, and numerous Facsimiles of Letters and Autographs 
from MSS. in the Record Office and British Museum, and a Reproduc- 
tion in Color of Nelson’s Last Orders. Large Imperial 16mo, 367 
pages, $4.00. 
THE LIFE OF SIR KENELM DIGBY, 
By one of his Descendants. 
By the author of “ The Life of a Conspirator,” “A Life of Archbishop Laud,” 
“The Life of a Prig,” etc. With Illustrations. &vo, 324 pages, $5.00. 
‘A series of love adventures as romantic as any provided by present-day novels.” 
—SCOTSMAN. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.8, 
Written and Edited by his Wife. With portrait and illustrations. Mew 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 400 pages, $2.00. 


LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE, Delivered in Melbourne 
By Irma Drevrus. With Portrait of the Author, 8vo, pp. x-471, $4.00. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. Third Series. 
Comprising a short Natural History of the Wildfowl that are rare or.Com- 
mon to the British Islands, with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. By Sir RALPH Payne-GaLLwey, 
Bart. With 200 illustrations of Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting by 
C. Wuymper, J. G. MILLaIs, and ANTHONY DE BREE ( 37 full-page ), 
and numerous Diagrams by the Author. Crown 8vo, 660 pages, $5.00. 
THE OUT-DOOR WORLD SERIES. 
LIFE (N PONDS AND STREAMS. 
By W. Furneaux, F.R,G.S., Author of “The Out-Door World,” “ British 
Butterflies and Moths,” etc. With 8 colored plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, $3.50. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, . 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

















The Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates that there are 


17,500,000 
Boys and Girls 


in the United States between 
the ages of eight and eighteen. 
Several millions of them 


Want 
St. Nicholas 


as a Christmas gift—and mil- 
lions of them would be the bet- 
ter and the happier for receiy- 
ing it. “A year’s subscription 
to St, Nicholas is a liberal edu- 
cation.” Young folks who 
grow up on S¢. WVicholas get 
a refining influence from it that 
tells on their entire lives. 


Asa 
Christmas 
Gift 


a Sendusthe prion 
A beautiful | of a year’s sub- 
Certificate pn ation (3,00) 
T and = ’ beautiful 
wo Numbers | certificate with 
Free. the November 

and December 

numbers (the serials begin in them). 
All this you give at Christmas, and 
the numbers for a full year from 


January go direct to the ee ient 
—who gets 14 numbers in a 


THE CENTURY Co,, 
UNION 8Q., NEW YORK, 
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NEW 
HOLIDAY 
BOOKS. 


THE ETERNAL CITY, ROME, tone sions. 


ments, Literature und Art’ KSEIN 
CLEMENT, author of * The e. Ps the ° Adriatic.” 
ete. With 80 photogravure itustrations from views 
<. See most notable remains, numerous text and 
page wood-cuts and a series of accurate maps 
a pisne lans from the latest explorations elucidating 

the historical portions of the text. 

Library Edition, 2 wie! anal octavo, clot a 
top, $5.00. Holiday Hdition...............++ 


CHEVALIER DE MAISON-ROUGE, 


.. 4 LEXANDKE Dumas. Holiday Edition. Illustrated 
th etchings and p) avures. Handsome cover 
design in gold, stamped, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth....§4. 


ISLA HERON, 07:‘caprain Janunryy" ere. A 
Pmrenke volume to * Nautilus.” Illustrated by 








. Merrill, “small 4to, unique ore Fn 

OOOO reese eeeeeeereceresccececesseosccesoooer Ce 
SOM SAY and a pempeates stoi NEIGH- 

BORS IN CYRUS, tro ercetcnr “stories 


tten in the author’s graceful manner. Square 12 
= WE Naa sh Tldbepissnhede seccveccccneeééaecd 50c. 


GHATTERBOK,FOR I89g, uf: 


POO PO Meee eee eee OR eEe eee wees ° 


TEDDY AND GARROTS } Scie or news: 


Row. By Jamus Oris. Illustrated by W. A. 
voted A highly eggs story of street arab 
life in New York City. Square 12mo, cloth....§1.25 


THE BOYS OF ‘gl, 2zcxmarcamaron 


Corrin. Almost en- 
or rewritten. New plates uniform with “ Boys 
»” and containing 180 Snswanene. wre cloth, 
handsome new cover design.. veoree O8e50 
And other 


THE LOLLIPOPS’ VACATION, stores. 


A collection of stories reprinted 
po St. wNieneton, The original illustrations are 
used and a large number of others, by E. B. Barry. 
Square 12mo, cloth, handsome cover design. . $1.25 


LR 


a erty ne acne of America in the year 1000 
by the Norsemen; the early Norsemen’s Colonjes in 
America from the 10th to the 14th Century ; the new 
Spore De pay ay at the end of the 14th’ Century, 
end explorations in Brazil four years after, 12mo, 
handsome cover design ................ $1.50 

By SOPHIE 


PENNYROYAL AND MINT. | Srern."he. 


tion.” The present 
collection, og of ny if Pain that have appeared 


"e Bazar, Ladies’ Home Jow , ote., during 
the past few years. 12mo, cloth, attractive cover 
;__ FERRE Pit a ib CE + $1.25 


FIELD CLOVER AND BEACH GRASS, 


liection of stories by SuSAN HARTLEY Swett. 
Cy author for years has been a regular contribu- 
tor to the leading magazines and periodicals, and 
‘her stories are well known as being typical ones of 
New England life. 12mo, cloth, handsome cover 
MRGRd abba hieaedh hens oa0be0bsactocsscspunan $1.25 


$'8"A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST will be 
MAILED FRKE to any address upon application. 
The above books are for sale by Booksellers generally. 
| ane Fares by mall, postpaid, on receipt o: 
orice, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 











Scribners’ New Illustrated Books 
Suitable for Holiday Gifts. 





‘The Last Quarter Century inthe 








With 350 
handsome Illustrations, 








United States. 


1870-1895. By E. BeNJAMIN ANDREwS, President of 
Brown University. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


‘*The style is clear, vivacious and suited to the general 
reader. The views of the author, so far as I have discovered 
them, are characterized by moderation and justice. The il- 
lustrations are excellent. The work as a whole, seems to me 
well fitted for aplace, not only in the yee library, but in the 
numerous public libraries and school libraries throughout the 
country.”—Pres. D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University. 


France Under Louis XIV. 








With 22 
Phot gravures and 
500 other 
Tlustrations. 
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(Le Grande Siecle.) Translated from the French of EMILE 
BourGEoIs, Imperial 8vo, beautifully bound, $15.00. 

An altogether notable work, based upon the writings of 
Voltaire, Saint Simon, Madame de Sévigné, La Bruyére, and 
Princess Palatine, etc., etc. It is distinguished alike for the 
historical value of its contents, the interest and charm of its 
style, and for the richness and profuseness of its illustrative 
material, which has been drawn from every source, public and 
private. 


On the Trail of Don Quixote. 








With 130 
Illustrations by 
Daniel Vierge. 
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With 24 
full-page Illustrations 
by A. B. Frost, 
Howard Pyle, W. T. 
Smedley, 0. 8. eRinhart, 

A. 


Castaigne, 
and B, W. Clinedinst, 
Js 








Being a Record of Rambles in the Ancient Province of La 
Mancha, By AuGust F. Jaccacl. 12mo, $2.50. 

The volume is in a sense the outgrowth of a long friendship 
between the artist, who was born and bred a Spaniard, and 
the author, who is familiar from boyhood and from recent 
travel with the province of La Mancha, The book describes 
Don Quixote’s country as it is to-day, with incidental allusions 
to such scenes as are acknowledged and easily recognizable. 


In Ole Virginia. 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 12mo, $2.50. 

This handsome volume contains Mr. Page’s famous stories 
of Southern life—‘* Marse Chan,” ‘*Meh Lady.” ** Polly,” 
** Unc’ Edinburg,” ‘* Ole Stracted,” and ‘‘ No Haid Pawn "— 
with many beautiful illustrations by artists selected in each 
case for their peculiar fitness to treat the stories assigned 
them. The illustrations are as notable for the exquisitely 
sympathetic manner in which they reflect the spirit of the text 
as for their charming artistic qualities. 


The Edge of the Orient. 





With 130 
Illustrations, ohiefly 


from Photographs by 
the Author, 





vt 








With 
150 Illustrations from 
Drawings 
by the Author. 
a 














By Rosert Howarp RUSSELL. 12mo0, $2.00. 


‘* An enthusiastic story of some most interesting journey- 
ings. It is a graceful, light-hearted production, approaching 
at times the buoyancy and humor of even the tourist work of 
Mark Twain, and yet giving with great earnestness and 
faith the traditions, myths, and customs of all the people be- 
tween its sunny covers.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


My Village. 
By E. Boyp SMITH. 12mo, $2.00. 

‘* Few volumes of the season have surpassed this in quiet 
charm. Mr. Smith gives a picture of the French peasant and 
provincial life full of. color, keen characterization, and nice 
study of manners, customs, and men.” —7he Outlook. 


Love in Old Cloathes. 


By H. C. BUNNER. 12mo0, $1.50. 

‘*The stories have just the qualities of simple, genuine 
pathos and humor which bring constant and unwearied pleas- 
ure. It is this simplicity which gave Mr. Bunner’s genius its 
peculiar manly and direct appeal, He moves us by every-day 
emotions, every ry 4 incidents, and one, admires oqealt - 

e 





childlikeness and the artistic beauty of his methods. 





delphia Public Ledger. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fi.th Ave., N. Y. 
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A SUMPTUOUS ART WORK 





MEISSONIER 


HIS LIFE AND HIS ART 


By VALLERY C. 0. GREARD 


With Extracts from his Note-Books and 
Artists, collected by his Wife. 
Loyd and Miss Florence Simmonds, 


Illustrations 


trations in the text, printed 
sonier’s Finest Works. 





**It was inevitable that he, who is regarded as illustrious among painters by his countrymen, should 
have such a monument as M. Gréard has at last brought out. He has been celebrated in bronze and 
marble, however, while the book has been in preparation, 
printed in bold type on broad pages, and richly illustrated. Meissonier goes naturally into such a 
portfolio of reproductions. His genius was for a degree of minutia that makes him to-day more im- 
pressive in a photograph than many painters are in their original canvases. Such a book as this 
from M, Gréard is really a little gallery, a record of the artist’s work, which is in many ways equiva- 
lent to a gathering of actual panels from his hand.”—From N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 26. 


The Work is in one large Volume, royal octavo, bound in Illuminated 


Binding, etc. etc. 


Cloth, uncut edges (in box), 
gilt top (in bo: a $18.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 


Translated from the French by Lady Mary 


38 Full-Page Plates, in photogravure or color, and over 200 IIlus- 


Opinions and Impressions on Art and 


in black and tint, reproducing All Meis- 


It comes from the press in magnificent form, 


rice, $12.00; three-quarters crushed levant, 
UST TED CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


E, 10 St. (s,%ef.,) New York 





TWO ROMANCES 
OF HISTORY. 


THE FINAL WAR. 


An Historical Romance of the near future. 
By Louis Traoy. With 16 full-page illus- 
trations. Large 12mo, $1.75. 

“A capital story and full of action. . Buch 
& vast topic as 4 great war in Europe the author has 
treated in the cleverest manner.”—N.Y. Times, 

“The volume will be read with genuine interest. 
‘ . On the whole, it is a book that will attract 
considerable attention.” —Los Angeles Herald, 

* A remarkable volume. . . The narrative is 
presented with considerable technical knowledge 
and with a variety of vivacity of imagination not 
unrelieved by humor, aud that makes the narra- 
tive almost as interesting in ite way as was the ‘ Bat- 
tleof Dorking.’ The book is worth considering as an 
indication of the present political tendencies of 
Great Britain, . . . and of her readiness to come 
into cordial relations with the United States.”—N. Y. 
Sun (Editorial). 


AN UNCROWNED KING. 


A Romance of High Politics. By Sypyey C. 
Geir, author of ‘‘In Furthest Ind,” ‘‘ His 
Exceilency’s English Governess,” ete. 
12mo, $1.50 
“The adventures of Prince Alexander of Batten- 

berg, at one time Prince of Bulgaria, have manifest- 

ly suggested to Mr. Grier the subject of his story. 

The author has, however, done his best to cover up 

carefully the tracks. . . . But no change of names 

or geographical features can alter the fact that the 

Marquis of Caerleon and Prince Alexander of Bat- 

tenberg pass through almost identical adventures, 

Caerleon has Stambouloff, although he passes by an- 

other name; he has also.the secret emissaries of 

Russia perpetually spying and piottiug around him; 

and in the end he loses his throne by a complex 

intrigue. . . . Mr Grier manages his romanceof 
high politics extremely well, and whether he is pre- 
senting to us Russian spies or Bulgarian patriots, he 
manifestly knows what he is doing. The chapters 
which tell us of the adventures of Caerleon after he 
accepts the throne of Thracia may be called thrill- 
ing The indispensable love story is, moreover, 
ingenious and interesting, while the heroine is 
as fascinating as she is unconventional.”—London 
Speaker. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


(NOW READY.) 


THE ARTIIY te 
UNITED STATES. 


Edited for the Military Service Institution 


BY 
THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, 
Bvt. Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, 
AND 
WILLIAM L. HASKIN, 
Major First: Artillery. 
Cloth, royal octavo, gilt, 755 pages uncut. Illustrated 
with portraits o oe 1789-1895. 


Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & C0., 


43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street, 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE. 


POEMS BY 
‘PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 
12mo, Cloth, with Portrait, $1.25. 


Mr. William Dean Howells has written an introduction 
to this volume of Poems by Mr. Dunbar, the young negro 
poet, ‘Mr. Howells is not alone in his generous appreciation 
and recognition of his work ; indeed, he has madenymerous 
conquests among our men of letters. The work is @ most 
remarkable and hopeful production. There ave three 


special interest to the scientific students of his race: the 
wegrds gift in telling a story illustrated in the humorous 
and dialect pieces; the negro's serious revelation of 
passion of lave: and perhaps of far greater 

Just at present, the negro’s sense of verbal melody, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 





NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Sth Ave. and 21st St., New York. 


things illustrated in Mr. Dunbar's volume which will be of 


A Cycle of Cathay. 
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WA.P Martin’ 
ROVELL 
Mea a ge MOBENI ae cere 
Or china, oooh and North. With 
W.A P. 


reminie 
cences. La Martim, D.D., LL D. 
dent Emeritus of the imperial Tungwen dolloge, 
i 











Peking. With 70 illustrations ey 
and native drawings, a map and an 
cloth, decorated, 


* Every one who knows China knows that the name 
of Martin ranks with those of Hart and Wode.” 
London Times. 


‘ Ex-President Martin is well qualified by long 
residence and unusually varied experience as mis- 
peda 7 , diplomatist and edueator to tell us of the 
real life and thought of China.”—Congregationaliat, 


‘*No student of Eistern affairs can afford to neg- 
lect this work, which will tuke its place with Dr. 
William’s ‘Middle Kingdom,’ as an authoritative 
work on China.”—Outlook. 


Tyne Folk. 


Masks, Faces, and Shadows. at JOSEPH PARKER, 
lome, cloth, decorated, 75 cents 


“ Each one of the «ketches is a delightful bit of 
work—touching as Mis: Barrow’s ‘ Irish Idyle,’ clear 
cut and go au as Barrie's early work.”’— 
Philadelph 


“The Man Christ Jesus.” 
Studies, By Ropert E Speer 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“Strikingly urigina\s’—Hvangelist 
For Each New Day. 


Selected and arranged by D. L. PreRson. Itiustr 

ed by Mary A. Lathbury. 16mo, clotk, boxed, $1.25, 

A new year-book, arranged a e for each day. 
Sixty of the most , pooees relig writers of the 


day are tog 
A. J. Gordon. 


By his Son, Ernest B,Gorpon. With portrait and 
other illustrations, 8vo, cloth, §$1,50. 


“ We have read every word of this book, and we 
van unhesitatingly say that, viewed from every 
standpoint, we have here one of the best biograph- 
ies that {t has been our fortune to read for a long 
time.”—Standard, 

Heather from the Brae. 


Scottish Character Sketches nf Davip LYALL. 
Third Edition. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“A better collection of short stories cannot be 
had "— Eimtra Telegram. 
A Man's Value to Society. 
Studies in Self-Culture and Ubaracter, By NEWELL 
Dwicat Hits. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Stories of Childhood. 


Bound in handsomely decorate’ cloth covers, smal? 
4to illustrated, each, WO cent-. 


How the Children Baise! the Wind. By Epwa LYatu. 


Adolph, and how he Senna the * Beautiful Lady " 
By vanwnig J. TAYLO 


The Making of atHero end Other Stories for Boya. 
By Mrs, Gzor@z A, Pau ig 


** Probable Sons.”* 
‘*Irresistibly pathetic.”—J; 
Teddy’s Button. By the Author of “ Probable Sons.” 
Our New Illustrated Holiday Catalogue ~~ 
on A pplication 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth A 
Chicago : 68 Washington St. 
Tosonto : 140-142 Yonge Bt. 
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Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CuirTron JOHNSON, author of ‘The New England Country,” * What 
they Say in New England,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover design in gold and 
color, boxed, $2.50. 


The History of the Hutchinsons. 
By JoHN WALLACE HuToHinson, (Tribe of Jesse.) Edited by Charles E. 
Mann, with an introduction by Frederick Douglass. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 2 volumes. Crown 8vo. Price, $5.00. 


A Manual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on the Art of Painting 
China and Giass with Mineral Colors. By Mrs. N. Di R. Mow - 
With color plates showing 188 mineral colors. Cloth, $1.25. 


Maria Mitchell, 


Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHkBE M. KENDALL. With pore 
traits. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HgrseErt [NGALLS, author of ‘The Boston Charades.” Cloth, $1.00. 


A Chat about Celebrities, or The Story of a Book, 
By Curtis GUILD, author of ** Over the Ocean,” “ Abroad Again,” etc., etc. 
Price, $1.50. 
Protestantism. 


dy in the Direction of Religious Truth and Christian Unity. By 
DWAKD P. UsHER, A.M., LL.B. Cloth, $1.50. 


A 


Patmos, or the Unveiling. 
By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER, author of “Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘‘ Re- 
deemer and Redeemed,” “ Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


An Exposition of the Apocalypse of St. John. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. 
The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By Jamzs R. Cocks, M.D., author of 
“ Hypnotism,” etc. Cloth, witb portrait of author, $1.50. 


Thoughts for the Peo lee pes slide 

Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Politically, Socially, and 

Religiourly to the Universe of God. By Ysveey GREENE, M. . 272 
pages. Cloth, $1.00. 








' The of the Patriots. 
Beneath Old Rooftrees, 
By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of * History ef Bedford,” etc. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated, $1.50. 
The. Myste 
ela 


of Handwriting. 
A Handbook of Graphology. B a Plain and Practical Guide to the 
Art of Interpreting Character 


Ton Handwriting. By J. Hanreton 

Kegnsg, (‘‘Grapho.”) Illustrated with autograph Writing of famous 

— P scan Quarto. Cloth. At ive cover design by Guna. 
. Ve 


What They Say in New England. 

A Book of Signs, Sayings and Sapevetiions. Collected by CLIFTON JOHN- 

80N, author of “ Thé New Engiand Country,” etc. Illustrated. $1.25. 
The Story of Jane Austen’s Life. 
AR Fay ADAMS. A new edition, with many full-page illustrations. 

Polished Buckram. $2.00. 

Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics Specially adapted to 
the Use of Teachers and Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Eaitea 
by W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee on Physical Training 
of the North American Gymnastic Union,and published under the 
auspices of that Association. Fully illustrated. Quarto. Cloth. 
Price, €3.00. ‘ 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight Secing in The Tropics. 

By OLIVER Optic. Cloth. Illustrated Price, $1.25. 

War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By Everett Tl. TOMLINSON. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 
The Rosebud Club. 

By Grace LE BARON. Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

By Sophte May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with ‘‘Young Master Kirke.” Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. 
New Volume in The Blue and the Gray—On Land, 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER Optic. Blue an4 gray cloth; gold dies, Illustrated. Price, $1.50, 


By 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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COPELAND AND DAY 


ANNOUNCE: 
MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, 


By Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey, with new de- 
signs by T. B. Meteyard. Uctavo, $1.00. 


Companion volume to SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. 


_aMaving dipped into the verses, I read on to the end. 
These poets have evidently made a study of rhythm, and the 
melodic ey of the verses sings them into the readers’ 
mémeory, whether he will or no. Worcestar Sry, 

Hail to ts! Good poets, real poets, with a swig of 
wine and white of rhyme and sound hearts beneath their un- 
dulating ribs. Who would have thought that fellow- 
ship and the free air of heaven could fan such fancies as 
these into a right merry woodland blaze in times when satyrs 
and hamadryads Vie hid under the dead willows waiting tll 
great Pan shall come again? Naw York Timms. 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


BUSHY. 


A Thrilling Romance Founded on Fact. By Cyrn- 
THIA M. Westover. With 32 full-page Illustra- 
tions by J. A. WALKER. 12mo, Buckram, $1.50. 
.-. A fine character study. 


“ The story is told witha rush and whirl that takes 
pag fag off his feet. Bushy isa fine character.’ 
Free Press. 





a ee ng! bey SOR of life, rigor Reyne and 
ere is no or boy—no parent either, we ho 
who will not read it with delight.”--The Boangeliet. 


MASSASOIT. 


A Romantic Story of the Indians of New England. 

’ By Atwa HOLMAN BURTON. . . . Intensely ‘inter- 
esting and full of valuable information of colonial 
days. Sixteen full-page Illustrations. 12mo, 
Special Cloth, $1,25. 


A long list of artistic educational books ready. 
THE MORSE COMPANY, 
96 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


A NHW AND SUPHRB EDITION IN 
TWO VOLUMES OF 


The First Violin. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 

Illustrated with over 50 etchings, photograv- 
ures, and half-tone vignettes. Printed from 
new plates on su paper manufactured 
epecially for the bovk, 

Nothing has been left undone to make this 
edition in every way attractive, 

Published in two volumes, bound sumpt- 
uously, and enclosed in handsome cloth 
case, - - = + «© «= $85.00 
Sent prepaid by any Bookseller on receipt of 

price, or by the Publishers, 


BRENTANO’, * 


Union Square, 
New York. 





Dictionar 


Invatuable in Office, School, end Home. 
A thorough revision of the 


Unabrid 
hich hag becn ot Spay nor 


vision of material for 
ul and showy adve 
ment, but the due, judi 
ing a Work when in all the 
whie! a 
ata of its growth has ob- 
degree the 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


‘avOr mt ~ he t A 
Mee O' ss 
arsand ‘the general pub ic. ¥ 


The Choicest of Gifts 


for Christmas, 
In Various Styies or Brvpina. 
pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM C 
Springfield, _" OF weg 








The Book-Lover’s 
Almanac 
FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 


349 Sth Ave., New Yerk, 








AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY 
C. D. GIBSON. 


DECEMBER 9th TO DECEMBER 19th 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
20 Bast 16th Street, N. Y. 


Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


' (Sizes, 36 x°48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 
or Ruins of Ancient Architecture, Euro 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 


tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 

sles to publ Titearler Schooler and 
es. te for catalogue to 

88 Sth Avenue 

FRANK HEGGER, ” 2 


New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintings and in the European Gal- 
leries ad Wels from all parts of the Globe. 
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LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY LIST—1896. 





BIBLE VS AND GIRLS. 
A delightful picture of the Bible young folks for 
the boys and girls of to-day: By CALVIN DILL 
WILSON and James Kwarr REEVE. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, popular price, $1.00. 

“ Just as fascinating as it can be. .. . We recom- 
mend the book for its charm of style and vividness 
of portrayal.”—Lutheran Evangelist. 

THE BOYS OF CLOVERNOOK,. 
A charming 8 of five 6ona farm. By 
Mary B. Beat. Illustrated.  4to, cloth, $1.50. 
“Full of fun, with here and there a dash of 
thos, and and pure from first to last.”— 
S. Library n. ° 
morpsy. 
The story of a brave-hearted little girl of the 
city streets. By Katz TannatTr Woops. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“Mrs. Wood’s story rifigs true from cover to 

eover.”— Signal. 

THE GINGHAM BAG. 
A characteristic New England story. By MarR- 
GARET SIDNEY. Illustrated 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

“The characters are very real, ‘Aunt Jinny’ and 
*Depby’ particularly so "—Fublishers’ Weekly. 
MAKING FATE. 

The latest story by ‘‘ Pansy” (Mrs. G. Kk. ALDEN) 
Earnest, direct aud forceful. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50, 

“ Attractively written, throbbing with life, full of 
wutoneees religious influence.”—Central Christian 
Advocate. 


THE CHILDREN’S HISTORY BOOK. 
A book of American history stories by famous 
— story tellers. Illustrated, 4to, cloth, 


THE PONKATY RRANOH ROAD. 
Three delightful New England stories. B 
SOPHIE SWETT. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

“ So original and sparkling as to hold the reader’s 
attention from first to last.”—S. 8. Library Bulletin, 


RHYMES AND SONGS FOR MY LITTLE 
ONES 


A book of verses and pictures for nursery 
and kindergarten. Ky ADOLPSINE HINGST and 
EeTHer Ruskay. Illustrated by G. W. Picknell 
4to, cloth, $1.50, 

THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE. 
A new nursery and kindergarten book. By 
EMILIE POULSSON, author of “ Nursery Finger 
Plays.” Illustrated. 4to, cloth, $1.25. 

“Another delightful book by one of the most 
erfect story and song writers for little children.”— 
¢ Mothers’ Journal. 


WHAT THE DRAGON-FLYV TOLD THE 
CHILDREN, 
A unique way of interesting small children in 
the great poets By FRANCIS B, CoURSEN. Illus- 
trated. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 
THE TRUE STORY OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, THE AMERICAN. 
A new volume in the * Children’s Lives of Great 
en.” By E.sniper 8. Brooxs Illustrated. 
4to, cloth, $1.50. 

‘A story that boys and girls never weary of 
hearing and which cannot he too familiar to them. 
Mr. Brooks never had a subject more deserving ‘his 
interest and skill.”—Literary World. 

Ask your booksellers to show you Lothrop’s Board 
Juveniles. Best in the Market. 





For sale by all booksellers, Send for new descriptive 
catalogue and holiday bulletin. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Corner High St., Boston, 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


JAEGER 


eitigs hint yo 
SLES 
Ulustrated Catalogue Free by Mast. 


{N NEW YORK CITY: 
MAIN RETAIL, 176 Pith Ave., below 234 St., 
UPTOWN 189 
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153 Broadway, bel. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s 


Cook Book represents the best thought and 


600 pages has been tried and proved sure. 
beginners. 


For presentation purposes we have 
neatly boxed, at the usual price, $1.75. 


BIBLE HEROES 


for Children 


By WILLIAM H. BROWNE, A charm- 
ing setting for the stories of the Old 
Testament Heroes. A Leeann | 
and enjoyable book, commende 
alike by teachers and the religious 
press. The stories are told in a man- 
ner to win the interest of the little 
folks, To parents it may give a hint 
how to make the Bible as attractive 
as a book of fairy tales, without los- 
ing the value of its truth. 

Bound in cloth, 35 illustrations, 

4 75 cents. 


By WILLIAM D. MOFFAT, 


realize his ambitions for a literary career. 


All books by mail; 


6 
é 
¢ 
6 
6 
¢ outset of a career. 
: 
¢ 
¢ 


and lecturer on cooking now before the American public. 
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NOT WITHOUT HONOR 


a Christmas Book for Boys 


A capital story. 
entertaining and avoids all tendency to sensationalism. The author has evidently 
not forgotten how boys think and feel about the problems that confront them at the 
The story is that of a boy who goes to New York to better 


well depicted, and his introductions to the new life of the city form plenty of inter- 
esting reading. His good qualities of head and heart finally win for him success, 
Bound in cloth, beautifully stamped, price, $1.25. 
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as a Christmas Gift 


Every woman appreciates a good cook book. 


It is a lasting gift. Mrs. Rorer’s 
practical experience of the best teacher 
Every recipe in its nearly 
There can be no mistakes, even by 


Cook Book : 


It covers all departments of cookery in a thorough and able manner. 


© 
a special fine binding, and the book ¢ 
§ 
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SIX LITTLE 
COOKERY BOOKS 


for any one 
By Mrs. 8. T. RORER. These form 
@ unique set of special books, and 
make a delightful gift. The books 

are: Baw te Wee 8 Spating Bee 

Le New hy ad ‘or Oysters 

enty Quick ‘ps 
Dainties 


pes 
They are bound in cloth, stamped, 
and sold separately or in sets, v5 
cents a volume, 


It is full of incident, immensely 


His experiences in newspaper work are 


' 
, 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 420 Library St., Philadelphia 


we pay postage 
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Mr. t. 
LIBERAL Wasser ‘ven need a book, 


DISCOUNTS. ress Mr. Grant, 


Before buying books write for quotetions. An assortment 
of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices, 
sent for 10-cent stamp. 

FP, EB. GRANT, Baoks, 
23 West 42d Street. New York, 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


BOOKS AT | When calling, please ask for 
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For 10 cents, i, coin of 
will send you a 
meet 
new of 
NAPOLEON 
by Prof. William 
M. Sloane, illustrated with one of 
the superb Colored Pictures y 


that are in the book itself and one of the 
engravings in tint. Address 
The Century Co., Union Sq.,New York. 











The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains 255,000 Volumes, 
Branches: Fifth Ave and 120 Broadway, 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is *‘ the first 4 journal.in America.”’..It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 

WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
oity advantages for culture and study. Ex 


Miss SARA J, SMITH, Principal. 


















t. 
DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
Giats. Winter term opens January 6th, 
r=. The Rev, Francis T. 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


Fi 


er 





College Preparatory wo Courses. French, German, 
usic, Rav. J. B. McLean, Simsbury, Conn. 








NEW JERSEY 
[liases Anable'’s English, French and German 
» Boarding oj Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
Gollege Preparation. Art aod Mume. Apply for circulars. 
MISSES TIMLOW, NUTLEY, N. J. 


c %. Boarding School for Girls, near New York, 
ve Hahee Starkey. “Address Miss E, W. TIMLOW. 

















NEW YORK 
T. AGNES 
Under the direction of Bissor Doans. 26th year. 
S Mise ELLEN W. Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





64 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mra. 0. ¥. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 

CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, | aS 
udson River pe Rg 4 gg Loney For 
§, C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 








New Y 
The Misses. Mackle’s School for Girls. 
Sas an fo wa 


HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 














RIVERVIEW A 

ent Acad Business. U. 
‘ye. 

NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 Bast 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M, THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1385) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


See ae 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERsIDs Dave, 
86th anid Sth Streets, New York. 


Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls, 
us Colleges. A fow boording soholare taken. Eocene 
Sands H’ Ruensoy, Principal. 55 West 47th St, 
Now York City, 181 Lenox Ave., cor. 119th St, 


18S MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
Schoo! for Girls. 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 

















































EDUCATIONAL 





OHIO 





Onto, Columbus, Ee East Brodd Street. 
Miss Phelps’ nglish and Classical 
SCHOOL For GiaLs ollege Preparatory, Regular 


and 
Elective courses. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 





BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr Dodhege. 
RENCE BALDWIN, Principal Within five 


qeers more than fifty pupils have entered Bryn 

awr College from this 1, Certificate admits 

to Smith, Vassar and Wellesiey. Diploma given in 

both General and "4 

Pine, te. stone building. acres beautiful 
es the 


groun or circular, address the Secretary. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


Arranged by CARoLinge E. HILLIARD, New York. The exer- 
cises have been arran for use in connection with Gray's 
“ How Plants Grow.” So far as possible the lessons are based 
upon caretul study ot specimens. Blank pages are inserted 
for drawing and records of observations, 

work is designed for children twelve and thirteen years 
of age, but it can easily be adapted to older povils. 

The first four lessons are spent in the study of 
of seeds and seedlings. In lesson III, space 
work ifdesired. Lesson XIII suggests several topics for reading 
and simple experiments, Simple descriptions of are 
bogus with the — bulbous plants. Lesso: 
ed for a summary of terms made b: 
be added any technical terms n 
common flowers. 

Cloth, 104 pages, 75 cents. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


to which may 
ed for identification of our 








THE DRAMA 





DALYW’S THEATRE Broadway & 30th 8t. 
Every Night at 8:15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2, 
Japanese Musical Comedy 


THE CEISHA. 








= |DIXON’S GRAPHITOLEO, ;.. 


Lubricates not only the chain and sprockets, but 
the pins in the links of the chain, which 
phite ae w ody "y me is not Stones 
» for ying presses, a: or 

walled, If your le does not 

miTic and send so cents for sample. 


UCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J, 


.| Play 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking | powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
65 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND SPECIALTIES, 
ound of Science. J. Stephen. Ill. 5c. 
The Natives of Sarawak. . Ling Roth. 
Pref. by Andrew Lang. 2 vols. Illustrated. $15.00, 
Shakespeare’s ‘Town and Times. H. 8. 
and © Ward. Illustrated. $8.00. 
Architecture in Italy. R. Cattaneo. Trans. 
4  sapam I, Curtis-Cholmeley. Ill. 8vo, vellum, 
$7.00. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Latest: Pistis Seghie. G. R. 8. Mead. $2.50. 
Upanishads. ol, Land If. G.R 8 Mead. 
ppr., 15¢.; cl., 50c. 
The Devachanic Piane. 85c. 
The Growth of the Soul. Sinnett. 50. 
Man and His Bodies. Besant. 5c. 
Path of Discipleship. * Outer Court.” *‘Build- 
ofthe Kosmos.” Besant. Each, 75c. 
T. E. COMBA, Agt., 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A FROG fo vna*st 

the head of 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of 





Leadbeater. 
$1. 
















kinds of nature study 
Headquarters for all 











Natural History Books. 
18 Areh 8t. Mass. 











No. 








% Improvements 


real improvements, not 
changes merely, distinguish 


Th 


NEW MODELS 


of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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